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MODERN LIFE—HEIR AND PARENT OF 
INSANITY . * 

BY POSTER PRATT, M. D. 

[The following paragraphs from the pen 
of a physician of long experience and wide 
observation, are well worthy of thoughtful 
consideration.—E d.] 

Modern life, as compared with the life of 
our own or of any other enlightened people 
a hundred years ago, is characterized by 
several marked features; but one broad 
generalization will sufficiently serve our pres¬ 
ent purpose ; that is, intensity. 

This is the age of rapid movement, of 
steam and electricity,—of steam-ships, steam- 
roads, and steam machinery,—of telegraphs 
and telephones. One hundred years ago a 
trip of 1,000 miles, then seldom taken, re¬ 
quired thirty days ; now it is a common oc¬ 
currence, and is done in thirty hours. News 
then requiring three months for transmission, 
comes to us in the morning paper only a few 
hours old. The errand up town that once 
occupied an hour or two, is telephoned 
in a minute or two. Cheap transportation 
for agricultural and mechanical products has 
opened more and larger markets, has in¬ 
creased demand, and, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, has increased supply. Agricult¬ 
ural implements have cheapened farm prod¬ 
ucts, and thereby have increased their con¬ 
sumption. Machinery, in a thousand ways, 
has multiplied and cheapened and enhanced 
the use of mechanical products. The print¬ 


* A portion of u paper read before a Sanitary Convention at 
Muskegon, Mich. 


ing-press and the stereotyped page have 
stimulated thought, and multiplied news, 
knowledge, and literature. Education and 
its advantages (such as they are) are made 
free to all. Political influence and public 
office, no longer the special privilege of a 
privileged class, are open to all. Science, 
even yet a pioneer, opens up almost daily 
new avenues of mental and physical activity. 
New lands and untold stores of mineral 
wealth invite the laborer and the speculator. 
Our thoughts girdle the earth on the wings 
of a thunderbolt, and we and our merchan¬ 
dise fly on the wings of the wind. 

What is the mental result?—We read more, 
see more, hear more, do more, think more, 
know more, feel more, and worry more in 
ten years than our grandfathers did in thirty. 
Where does the strain of this intensity fall? 
—Not on our mere physical strength ; for, 
with all we do, we do not labor as hard phys¬ 
ically as our fathers did before us. No, this 
strain of intensified life falls on the brain and 
the nervous system. It exhausts our fountain 
of force in the brain, which must supply ev¬ 
ery muscle with power and overy organ 
with ability to perform its function. The 
busy brain of our people exhausts, on its own 
work and worry, not only its own daily 
dividend of nervous force, but it steals part 
of that which belongs to the heart, lungs, 
stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, and skin, and 
drives them to the feeble performance of 
their proper work. Right here, in this ex¬ 
haustion of nervous force, and in the uncom¬ 
fortable sensations which result from it, the 
practical thinker, true social reformer, and 
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statesman will find the real cause of vicious 
habits of eating and drinking so dangerously 
prevalent. Right here, too, you will find 
why so many of our busiest and best men ; 
who think themselves just ready to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors, drop suddenly of 
heart disease in the prime of their life ; or 
their kidneys fail, and Bright’s disease claims 
a victim ; or dyspepsia fastens its fangs on 
their stomachs, and gnaws like a vulture at 
their vitals ; or consumption or asthma in¬ 
vade the lungs ; or apoplexy and paralysis 
resent the abuse of a willing servant; or in¬ 
sanity drives the mind to wander like an 
unhappy ghost amid its own ruins. Nor is 
this all ; if they have an inherited mental 
taint, which by good fortune they may have 
personally escaped, such a life aggravates it, 
and makes it all the more sure to be the in¬ 
heritance of their children, if, indeed, they 
have vitality enough to leave children at 
all. 

Having thus briefly sketched, under the 
generalization of u intensity/* the salient 
features of modern life and its effects on vi¬ 
tal power and physical condition, we are 
prepared to go a step further, and consider 
how it is that this modem life, having inher¬ 
ited its portion of insanity from former 
conditions, now becomes the parent of in¬ 
sanity, not only under the general law of he¬ 
reditary tram-mission, but by intensifying 
the original heredity, and also by creating 
new forms of nervous disease and new forms 
of mental aberration. 

Jt will be convenient to consider existing 
forms of mental disense by referring to their 
causation. The causes, then, are twofold,— 
predisposing and oxciting. 

The predisposing, or hereditary, causes al¬ 
ready touched upon, are those that have ex¬ 
isted in our ancestry for one or more genera¬ 
tions. 

The exciting causos are those wo acquire 
from an unwholesome environment, or cre¬ 
ate by unwise or vicious living, or which re¬ 
sult from physical accident or injury. These 
exciting causes do not always produce in¬ 
sanity in those who generate them, but 
their effects descend, like our other personal 


properties, perfections and imperfections, to 
children, and children's children. Thus is 
started a new hereditary cause and a new 
career of insanity, to run on and on until— 
the family runs out. It is nature’s conserva¬ 
tive law that such families shall run out,— 
the law by which she maintains the vigor 
and the usefulness of the race. 

Before dismissing entirely the topic of he¬ 
redity, some attention should be given to 
certain considerations of personal policy and 
duty that connect themselves therewith. 
We date our life from the day of our birth. 
However truly this may mark the begin¬ 
ning of our independent existence, how un¬ 
truly and how imperfectly it dates the ori¬ 
gin of those physical and mental and moral 
traits that give us individuality and char¬ 
acter, that make or mar our mental and 
physical health, and that determine our 
place and usefulness in life ! Among our an¬ 
cestry, were any given to drink, to opiates, or 
to table excesses ? W as their blood innocent¬ 
ly, willfully, or viciously tainted by cancer, 
consumption, gout, rheumatism, or sexual 
vico ? Do we suffer the consequences ? These 
are no idle questions. How many idiots and 
imbeciles are the product of a debauch ! 
Blasted in conception by the poison of alco¬ 
hol or of morphine, are they not truly born 
before birth? The insanity which consigns 
one, dearly loved, to a useless or a wretched 
existence, may have been born fifty years 
before birth, of the brain exhaustion and 
menial worry caused by a grandfather's bus¬ 
iness ; or a life of nervous suffering of a del¬ 
icate girl may have been born a year before 
birth, of the dissipated energies of a mother 
devoted to fashionable life and nervous ex¬ 
cesses. 

My friends, if we have sound brains in 
sound bodies, let us thank God for healthy 
parents ! If we have not, if inherited disease 
and nervousness make us unhappy and crip¬ 
ple our usefulness, lotus be patient, and care¬ 
fully consider how best to mitigate or correct 
the evil at the fountain of our life. If we be 
parents, shall we not do well to consider 
whether our duties to our children, do not 
begin before the day of their birth ? If we be 
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■conscientiously and intelligently contemplat¬ 
ing marriage, its objects and its responsibili¬ 
ties, do not good morals and good sense com¬ 
bine to dictate a careful consideration of 
the possible results? Should your children 
all die in infancy or in early childhood, will 
you piously attribute your loss to the mys¬ 
terious dispensation of a Divine Providence, 
or to the unhealthy, nervous organization 
transmitted by yourself, which renders them 
physically unable and unfit to live ? llow of¬ 
ten, at a joyous wedding, the intelligent phy¬ 
sician is moved by his knowledge to forbid 
the bans ! He would not be heeded, perhaps j 
it would savor of meddlesomeness ; it would 
be thought ungracious of him ; but if he be 
the trusted family physician, why should he 
not forbid the bans? Twenty-five years ago 
the writer attended a marriage that he 
knew should not be consummated. His 
impulse was strong to protest, but he did not. 
To-day two children of that marriage are in¬ 
sane. What was his duty at the wedding? 
It is true, as may be said, nature has pro¬ 
vided that men and women shall contract 
their own marriages ; and nature has also 
provided, as the law of the race, that if their 
children be not fit to live, they Bhall die. 
But, on the other hand, I may ask, Is it not 
the one great purpose of experience to teach 
us how to avoid the avoidable evils ? What 
is all your sanitary work for, if not for this? 
Surely, the avoidance of evil is better than 
to go on recklessly or blunderingly, in the 
blind belief that nature's laws will, in the 
long run, somehow correct our mistakes and 
rectify our blunders. There is an interest¬ 
ing and important conclusion lying around 
here somewhere. 

We come now to the consideration of the 
exciting causes of insanity, which spring out 
of modern life. It should be borne in mind 
here that many exciting causes of insanity ? 
such as injuries of the head, disappointed 
love, religious excitement, intemperance, etc., 
etc., are no more a part of modern than of 
older life. Our themes must be found exclu¬ 
sively in the life of to-day. 

To begin at the beginning of these noxious 
influences, we will consider, first, the effect 


of modern life on the children, the most plas¬ 
tic of all human material, the objects of so 
much care, pride, and affection. They are 
sent to school too early ; they have too many 
studies ; their studies are not adapted with 
sufficient care to their individual peculiar¬ 
ities ; they often study too many hours, es¬ 
pecially if they are required to study at 
home ; they are too little taught to be chil¬ 
dren, and too much, entirely too much, 
taught to be men and women. (To prevent 
misapprehension, permit me to say this is 
not a criticism of teachers, it is a criticism 
of a fashion and of a vicious school system. 
It is a physician’s criticism of the educa¬ 
tional policy of a fast age that compels a too 
rapid growth of a child’s brain at the expense 
of its vital forces ; and with a strong tend¬ 
ency to produce nervous and mental trou¬ 
bles, and lay the foundation of life long evils.) 
Pope’s familiar couplet has, by misinterpre¬ 
tation, done great mischief:— 

44 ’ Tis education forms the common mind ; 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

The twig, like the child’s mind, generally 
inclines’ to grow straight ; then why bend 
the twig at all ? The child’s mind and char¬ 
acter often have a bent (in another sense) 
which should be respected, and perhaps en¬ 
couraged, but seldom a diseased bent that can 
be improved by a straight-jacket, whether 
physical or educational. 

Again, much the same general criticism is 
applicable to the effect of fashion and an ed¬ 
ucational system on our youth. They study 
too many things and too much, and, quite 
too often, they are forced to studies not well 
adapted to develop their best qualities. 
There is too much brain work and too little 
body work to secure a balanced develop¬ 
ment. Our college graduates too often en¬ 
ter on real life with a nervousness and list¬ 
lessness born of an overworked brain that 
foretell either years of uselessness or a total 
failure in the great purposes of life. Our 
active men, our successful men, our lead¬ 
ing men in business and in public life, are 
too often the men whose education has been 
found in the business of their life, and too 
seldom among those who have had the 
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boasted advantages of the schools, to make 
the comparative results a favorable commen¬ 
tary on our scholastic systems. 

The customs, the fashions, and the nerv¬ 
ous waste of modern life have also begotten 
in our youth too much fondness for danger¬ 
ous forms of dissipation. The tobacco and 
the alcoholic stimuli, even though used in a 
moderate amount,—an amount that might 
not injure a matured man (?),—have and can 
have no good influence on the youthful nerv¬ 
ous system. During the period of mental 
and physical development that intervenes be¬ 
tween puberty and twenty-five years of age, 
such narcotics and stimulants are evil and 
only evil ; and their use—even moderate use 
—at this period becomes the exciting cause, 
in some temperaments, of serious mental 
evils. This is a broad field, and time permits 
hints only ; exhaustive discussion requires 
volumes. 

Turning now to adult life, I call your at¬ 
tention to the fact that modern business life 
causes insanity in two directly opposite 
ways, one class does too few things, and an¬ 
other too many things. Does this seem to 
be paradox ? Is it any more paradoxical 
than the similar effects of other extremes? 
Apply your tongue to iron of a temperature 
of 20 degrees below zero, the skin comes off; 
apply your tongue to the same iron heated 
to 212 degrees above zero, and you get the | 
same result. The muscle unused wastes like 
muscle overstrained. We die of too little 
blood, and we die also of too much blood. 
But to proceed. 

This is the age of division of labor, by 
which, in manufactures, we get cheaper 
and better results ; but the man who for 
thirty years makes nothing but watch springs 
or a wagon wheel is greatly more liable to 
insanity than the man who makes a whole 
watch or a whole wagon. One part of his 
brain is injured by overuse, and the other 
parts dwindle and waste from want of use, 
brain balance being disturbed, mental balance 
being impaired. Take a physical example. 
Many, perhaps most of you, have seen or 
heard of what is called “pen paralysis. 0 It 
comes to men who do nothing but write ; 


copying clerks, reporters, and book-keep¬ 
ers are its victims. The nerves that control 
the muscles of the hand and forearm con¬ 
cerned in writing are ruined by overuse- 
The same trouble comes to telegraph opera¬ 
tors, and to professional piano players, and 
is often met with in the blacksmith’s right 
arm—that common illustration of developed 
strength. Dr. Winship, who went about 
the country exhibiting his lifting powers, and 
who lectured also on muscular development, 
dropped down dead in the streets of New 
York of a wasted heart,—a heart worn out 
by nourishing an unnatural development of 
muscle, Tom Sayers, the champion light 
weight of England, died at 3G of a similar 
trouble. John Heenan, the champion heavy 
weight of America, died at 38 of consump¬ 
tion, similarly induced. Now, just as undue 
or excessive use of one set of muscles causes 
dangerous physical results, just so does an 
undue concentration or overuse of one por¬ 
tion of the brain on one simple, monotonous 
process, tend to brain injury and mental dis¬ 
turbance. 

But modem business life has another vi¬ 
cious tendency, that of inducing or driving 
men to do too much and too many things. 
While the former evil injures mainly the me¬ 
chanic, the artisan, and the subordinate in 
the busy whirl of modern life, the latter 
finds its victims among capitalists, speculat¬ 
ors, bankers, merchants, and manufacturers. 
The overwork of t his class exhausts nervous 
force; and the care, anxiety, and worry of 
their business life too often prevents sleep,— 

“Tired nature’s sweet, restorer, 1>almy steep,” 

An overtaxed and never-rested brain re¬ 
venges itself sooner or later by paralysis or 
some other oqually fatal blow, and quite too 
often by insanity. So common have these 
consequences of overwork become, that we 
scarcely pick up a daily paper that does 
not record the break-down, by disease or by 
suicide, of some man prominent in political, 
financial, or business circles. This viciouB 
feature of modern business life has added a 
formidable list of mental and nervous dis¬ 
eases to our medical vocabulary, which I 
cannot now enumerate, much less discuss- 
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AVhen will men learn that the balanced use 
of all their powers, and the overuse of none, 
are essential to health and longevity? 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

BY J. tl. KELLOGG, M. I). 

[The following address was delivered by 
request at a recent annual meeting of the 
Wis. State Teachers’ Association, hold in the 
Assembly Koom of the State Capitol.— Ed.] 

The subject upon which your President 
has asked me to address you, is one of im¬ 
mense importance to the rbing generation, 
and one which, in its broader aspects, may be 
fairly considered as paramount to all others 
relating to the school life of the child. 

Sanitation in relation to the Bchool and to 
students, in its fullest meaning, comprehends 
all that relates to the physical, mental, and 
moral welfare of the individual during that 
period of life ©specialty devoted to educa¬ 
tional training. I cannot attempt, however, 
in this brief paper, to cover the whole of this 
broad and interesting field of thought, but 
shall ask your attention especially to those 
influences and conditions which have a direct 
relation to the physical well-being of students, 
fully believing that the terse motto which 
the ancients inscribed upon their temples of 
learning, “A sound mind in a sound body,” 
is as thoroughly true in these degenerate 
days of high mental culture and low phys¬ 
ical endurance, of morbid nervous activity 
and slow digestion, as in those remote days 
when the apostles of the doctrine of mental 
dependence upon physical conditions were 
setting oxainples for all time in physical 
prowess ami personal bravery, solving some 
of the most difficult problems in science and 
philosophy, and chiseling those unapproach¬ 
able masterpieces of art which have been the 
marvel of all succeeding ages. 

This question has also an important moral 
bearing,— 

1. In the obligation to preserve in their 
integrity these masterpieces of the Divine 
Artist, our bodies, and— 

2. In the intimate interdependence of our 
physical, mental, and moral natures. 

The teacher who considers that his work 


is done when he has maintained good order 
in his school, listened to the recitations of 
his pupils, and given them any needed assist¬ 
ance in their tasks, has a very narrow con¬ 
ception of his duties and obligations as a 
trainer of youth. The school-going period 
is the most important of an individual’s life. 
It is that in which his body is being devel¬ 
oped, and his character formed. Tho impor¬ 
tance of surrounding the student with proper 
mental and moral influences is unquestioned ; 
but the necessity of giving equal attention to 
physical conditions does not receive the at¬ 
tention which its importance deserves. One 
who is familiar with the results of modern 
biographical researches in the relation of 
mind and brain, and the intimate associa¬ 
tion of vital functions in the human body, 
will not question the statement that such 
conditions as affect the physical health of a 
child are equally as important in relation to 
his mental and moral welfare as to his con¬ 
stitutional vigor. 

The duty of every teacher as regards 
school sanitation requires,— 

1. That he shall use his best elforts to se¬ 
cure for his pupils the best possible hygienic 
conditions while in tho school-room. 

2. That he shall give them such instruc¬ 
tion in individual hygiene as, if followed, will 
prevent a large share of those bodily ailments 
which seriously interfere with his intellect¬ 
ual advancement, and often lay the founda¬ 
tion for life-long physical debility. 

In what 1 have to say this evening I shall 
not undertake to present a summary of what 
may be properly called school hygiene, or to 
prescribe methods of instruction ; my pur¬ 
pose is to emphasize a few points which, 
though of vital consequence to the pupil, 
seldom receive adequate attention in tho 
text-books. 

In tho performance of his duty as guar¬ 
dian of the pupils’ health while in the school¬ 
room, let the teacher see that his study and 
recitation rooms are well ventilated. 

An adequate supply of pure air is the first 
essential of vigorous, healthy life. A man 
may live weeks without food, and several 
days without water, but dies in a few mo- 
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ments when deprived of air. The natural 
instincts of a child crave an abundance of 
pure, untainted air. It is the stilling, over¬ 
heated atmosphere of the school-room, filled 
with the poisonous products of respiration 
and skin exhalations, which leads many 
children to dread the confinement of the 
class-room. Often so keen i8 this repug¬ 
nance that it quite overcomes every other 
consideration, and perhaps we are not doing 
more than justice to the student when we 
assign the physical longing for a breath of 
God’s life-giving oxygen as a potent cause of 
truancy and absenteeism in young boys 
whose occasional holidays only serve to keep 
alive those natural instincts which a contin¬ 
uous life in the vitiated air of our stove- 
heated houses and crowded, unventilated 
school-rooms in time suffices to effectually 
quench. 

Jean Paul, the honest champion of chil¬ 
dren’s rights, used to sit by a knothole in 
the side of the crowded school-house where 
his education was begun, for the purpose of 
enjoying tho luxury of an occasional whiff of 
unadulterated air ; and he said that ho some¬ 
times contemplated an escapade with some 
wandering party of gypsies or woodcutters, 
from which he was only deferred by the fear 
that his sally for pure air would be misinter¬ 
preted as ingratitude toward his parents. 
He tells us how, to quote his own words, he 
longed for tho opportunity of u fetching in 
cord-wood from tho woods and splitting it 
into the nicest, handiest pieces, carrying 
messages over the snow covered mountains 
and back in half tho time any one else could 
make the trip, doing anything that would 
save me, not from my books, but from that 
glowing Moloch of a big stove, and that sti¬ 
ffing, soul-stiffing, smell of our dungeon.” 

The foreign professor who called tho 
school-rooms in one of our large cities 
“ child-pens,” was not guilty of gross exag¬ 
geration. 1 have seen many school rooms 
in which the air space allowed each pupil 
was less than 200 cubic feet, only one third 
the amount allowed the English soldier in 
barracks, and even loss than that of crowded 
tenement houses of London. Without the 


most efficient ventilation, the air of such a 
room soon becomes exceedingly foul, and has 
a stupefying effect, which renders dearness 
of perception and retentiveness of memory 
impossible, and inflicts as much actual damage 
upon the system as does indulgence in mild 
narcotics capable of producing a similar effect. 
What teacher has not observed the increased 
mental activity and brightness of students 
who havo just come in from a few minutes’ 
exercise in the open air after an hour and a 
half of confinement in the close atmosphere 
of tho averago school-room? 

Several questions arise, respecting the air 
supply of the school-room, which we must 
consider:— 

1. How much air is needed? 

2. How may the needed air be obtained? 

3. How can the obstacles presented by a 
building constructed without reference to 
vontilation, bo overcome? 

The first, question we will answer by a lit¬ 
tle computation. 

Let us suppose that wo Lave a school¬ 
room 3fi feet long, 30 feet wide, and 10 feet 
high. The cubic contents of such a room 
will bo 10,800 feet. In a crowded school 
building we should probably find such a 
room seated for about sixty students. The 
question wo wish to determine is this: How 
long cun the air of such a school-room, occu¬ 
pied by sixty students, be used before it will 
need to be renewed? Before we can answer 
this question we must ask and answer 
another. How much air does each stu¬ 
dent require in a given time? There are 
many very erroneous notions held respect¬ 
ing the quantity of air required in rooms 
occupied by human beings to maintain 
healthful purity. Physiologists tell us that 
we breathe out and in our lungs with each 
respiration about twenty cubic inches of air. 
This quantity of air contains four cubic 
inches of oxygon, of which we use one at 
each breath, replacing the one cubic inch of 
oxygen used by nearly an equal quantity of 
carbonic acid gas. To suppose that we need 
only sufficient air to replace the one cubic 
inch of oxygen used, or even that a quantity 
of air equal to what we take into the lungs. 
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at each breath will answer the demands of 
the system as regards air purity, is an error. 

We need to employ means of ventilation, 
not simply for the purpose of replacing the 
air which we have used, but for the purpose 
of removing the air which we spoil. The 
cubic inch of carbonic acid gas which wo 
breathe into the air with each breath has 
associated with it a certain amount of or¬ 
ganic matter so poisonous and deleterious in 
character that the quantity contained in a 
single expired breath, is, according to some 
of our most eminent sanitary authorities, 
sufficient to contaminate to a degree which 
renders it unfit for breathing, three cubic 
feet of air. In other words, we spoil at each 
breath three cubic feet of air, which must be 
replaced by an equal quantity of pure air, to 
prevent air poisoning. If we wish to ascer¬ 
tain how much air is spoiled in any given 
time, wo ascertain the number of respira¬ 
tions, and multiply it by three. The aver¬ 
age number of respirations by pupils may 
be placed at twenty per minute. Multiply¬ 
ing twenty by three we have sixty, which 
represents the number of feet of pure air re¬ 
quired by each pupil per minute. For an 
hour, sixty times this quantity, or 3,600 cubic 
feet of air, will be required. To obtain the 
amount required for any number of students 
in a given time, we simply multiply these 
figures by the given number of persons. In 
our school-room wo have 10,S0O cubic feet. 
If we wish to ascertain how long this air 
would last sixty pupils, we have to divide it 
by 3,600, which represents the amount used 
by sixty pupils in one minute; 10,800-^3,000 
—3, which represents the number of minutes 
during which the air of a school-room of the 
dimensions named, occupied by sixty stu¬ 
dents, could bo used before it had become 
unfit for longer use. 

These statements may seem large, but I 
assure you they are based upon the results 
of careful experiments and observations 
made by distinguished workers in sanitary 
science. It would be fair to mention, how¬ 
ever, that there is some division of opinion 
among authorities on this question. There 
are those who contend that so great a degree 
of purity as that contemplated by the figures 


named, is not absolutely necessary for health, 
especially for school-rooms, lecture rooms, 
and other audience and assembly rooms, 
which are not occupied more than an hour 
or two at a time. If we hold with the au¬ 
thorities last named, we may divide the 
amount of air required by two. With this 
estimate the air of such a school-room as we 
have described could be breathed six minutes 
instead of three minutes before becoming 
unfit for use. At the end of six minutes, 
however, it must certainly be changed, and 
it is necessary that means shall be provided 
which will secure a constant renewal of 
air with sufficient rapidity to make an entire 
change of the air contents of the room ev¬ 
ery six minutes. 

Endeavor to imagine the condition of the 
atmosphere of such a school-room as we have 
been considering. After the first three min¬ 
utes, the air is unfit to breathe, and contin¬ 
ually becomes more so, until the transient 
opening of a door or window affords some 
relief. It may be said, If this is a correct 
representation, why do not more pei>ons die 
from this cause? There are thousands of 
deaths occurring annually from this one 
cause. A great share of the colds, catarrhs, 
and consumptions originate in the breathing 
of air which has been rendered unfit to 
breathe by repeated rospiration. According 
to the Vital Statistics Report of my own 
State, nearly 4,000 persons die in Michigan 
alone every year, of whom one-third are 
under twenty-fivo years of age. I cannot 
speak with entire assurance, and yet I doubt 
if there is any material difference between 
Michigan and Wisconsin in this respect, 
llow much of this slaughter is attributable 
to badly ventilated school-rooms! The great 
anatomist, Langenbeck, who declared that 
he had “cut up more human beings than the 
old man of the mountain,” claimed, as one 
of the results of his researches, that he had 
established the fact that the great cause of 
consumption is the breathing of impure air; 
and the worst kind of impure air is that 
which has been passed through the lungs of 
human beings or lower animals. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE RELIGION OF HEALTH* 

BY REV. J, 8. JOSLIN. 

No argument is necessary to show the 
sacredness of sanitary rules and obligations. 
All true science is but an interpretation of 
the unwritten law of God. Sanitary science 
unveils and proclaims that law in its appli¬ 
cation to the human body. So far as it does 
its work faithfully, it is a proclamation of 
statutes and ordinances made and provided 
by heavon's invincible King for the control 
of our physical being. Such laws are not 
subject to repeal or revision at our hands ; 
nor do they need the help of human sanc¬ 
tion. The duty of keeping them, when 
viewed from the roligious standpoint, is as 
imperative as are those that hold sway in 
the higher realms of mental and moral 
being. And to this unwritten law revelation 
responds in clear and commanding accents, 
confirming that law, and declaring the 
sacredness of the body which it is designed 
to protect. 

This view of the subject porvados the 
whole Christian system, revealing itself 
not only in its teaching, but in its legislation, 
in its formative stages as well as in its ma¬ 
turity, proclaimed alike by Moses and by 
Christ. No attentive reader of the Old Tes¬ 
tament can fail to see the careful provision 
made for the education of the body. The 
God of the Hebrews understood sanitary 
science, and it was thoroughly incorporated 
into that system of training which was to fit 
them for their great mission to universal 
humanity. I will not enter into details here ; 
it is enough to call to remembrance tbo strict 
regulations concerning cleanliness, both of 
person and surroundings; and even some of 
its sacred rites have evidently quite as much 
reference to the welfare of the body as to the 
soul. 

And in the New Testament the same prin¬ 
ciple appears, regulated by the new law of 
liberty, and enforced by the most Bolemn 
sanction. “ Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flosh and spirit/’ tl Glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, which are 


God’s.” The body must not be neglected or 
degraded ; for it is “ the temple of the Holy 
Ghost/’ Now this exalted and ennobling 
view of the body is obtained only from the 
standpoint of a pure Christianity. 

The system of philosophy and religion, 
which arc the outgrowth of human wisdom 
and the yearnings of the human heart, are 
generally Characterized by errors as fatal 
concerning the body as the soul. How 
strangely this wondrous piece of mechanism 
has been abused ! Now it is everything ; 
the sum total of our being, life, and thought 
is the product of its organism. All there is 
of life is to live ; and the problem of life is 
how to compress into the narrow measure of 
this animal existence the greatest amount of 
happiness, in one system, that object is 
best secured by bringing the bodily appe¬ 
tites and passions under the control of rea¬ 
son and the laws of nature ; in another, by 
their unrestrained indulgence. “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Then, 
again, it is regarded as the source of evil ; 
the germs of sin lie bidden in its constituent 
atoms, and these furnish tbo material for t he 
growth of that deadly troc whose shadows 
rest on all the race of men. And certainly, 
under such a system, virtue is strengthened 
as the body is weakened. Such a perversion 
of nature and the Bible found a place even in 
the Christian church, manifesting itself in 
the monasticism and rigid asceticism of the 
Early Ages, and still finds a lurking place 
in darkened souls and systems. 

But Christianity teaches, that soul and 
body are to dwell together in sweet and holy 
companionship ; that each is to servo the 
other; that the body must yield obedience 
to the higher nature; that the soul must 
respect and tenderly care for tbo wants 
of its feebier companion. All human expe¬ 
rience is in harmony with these fundamental 
truths of nature and scripture, and most im¬ 
pressively confirms the concurring testimony' 
of these unimpeachable witnesses to the fact 
of a mutual dependence and connection be¬ 
tween the laws respectively of our physical 
and spiritual being ; of the relation of san¬ 
itary science to the science of salvation. For 


• Read ut a Sanitary Convention at Howell, Mich. 
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it shows by the resistless logic of facts, that 
while the health and vigor of the body 
depend upon its conformity to the dictates 
of reason and the conscience, on the other 
hand, bodily vigor or decay have a most po¬ 
tent influence upon the moral and mental 
powers. Indeed, sanitary principles can 
only be properly valued when seen in the 
light of spiritual and eternal relations. 

In this light let us consider the subject a 
moment longer,—a light clear, steady, and 
strong, in which alone all things belonging to 
this life come out in all the fullness of their 
meaning. Now the work of redemption is 
a work of restitution, of restoring to their 
urimal condition the enfeebled powers, of 
invigorating and developing, not merely cer¬ 
tain emotions, but the whole soul,—the intel¬ 
lect, the sensibilities, the will. But the 
progress of this work in the soul will be 
helped or hindered as the laws of the body 
are regarded or ignored. Apply this princi¬ 
ple to the intellect. It is humiliating that 
powers so God*like in their nature, so vast 
in their range, sweeping over the fields of 
immensity, exploring the realm of thought, 
reading the secrets of the stars, gazing upon 
seas and landscape spread out in the morn¬ 
ing mists of creation, or looking along the 
track of the coming ages.—that such pow¬ 
ers shall be dependent upon an animal organ¬ 
ism. But so it is ; and instead of complain¬ 
ing that the soul is chained down to a base 
partner, we should seek to comprehend the 
facts of our compound nature. 

There is no doubting the essential connec¬ 
tion between mental phenomena and various 
•outward conditions. The general condition 
of the physical system, nutrition, the varying 
states of the atmosphere, etc., not only de¬ 
termine to some extent the measure of men¬ 
tal activity, but the quality of thought. 
Clearness of mental perception and power 
of prolonged mental exertion are possible 
only us a rule, when the body is in a good 
state of health. It is well known that food, 
•climatic influences, physical features of the 
country, and other matorial conditions, hav¬ 
ing a causal connection with bodily vigor 
and development, are important factors in 


determining national characteristics. And 
who can doubt that peculiarities of religious 
belief, partial and distorted views of the Di¬ 
vine Being and of providence, are explain¬ 
able, in some measure at least, upon the 
same principle. It is certain that the con¬ 
templation of that higher order of truth 
which is vitally related to eternal interests, 
demands the exercise of a sound mind, which 
rarely if ever dwells in an unsound body. 

From the same standpoint let us consider 
the relation of the physical organism to that 
department of our mental being we vaguely 
call the feelings. Of the nature of that re¬ 
lation we have daily and almost hourly 
experience. Indigestion, a disordered nerv¬ 
ous system, a diseased liver, and general 
debility are invariably associated with cor¬ 
responding morbid sensibilities,—depression 
of spirits, gloomy forebodings, and even a 
settled state of melancholy and despair. A 
particular organ of the bod}’ failing to per¬ 
form its appointed functions may shroud 
this world in sadness, and project a shadow 
over the world to come. It is the extreme 
of absurdity to assert that what we call dis¬ 
tinctively the religious feelings are indepen¬ 
dent of outward conditions. That the facts 
of Christian experience have an essential 
connection with the laws of the external 
world, is not only in harmony with Script¬ 
ure, hut is confirmed by all experience. The 
“law of life in Christ” does not annul or 
ordinarily suspend the law impressed by the 
Creator upon our physical and intellectual 
nature. The correctness of the familiar 
words. u When I am happy in Him, Decem¬ 
bers as pleasant as May,” depends largely 
upon the quality of the December weather. 
Faith struggles at times, but vainly, to free 
itself from the dominion of “ cold, material 
laws.” A fretful temper, religious dejection, 
a weak and wavering will, are indeed blem¬ 
ishes upon the garments of the Christian ; 
but these things are not always proof of un¬ 
faithfulness, but are evidence of a struggle 
with bodily infirmity. These discordant 
notes do not necessarily prove that there is 
no music in the performer, but that the in¬ 
strument is out of tune. 
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There are many eases exceedingly per¬ 
plexing to the Christian minister, which 
could be easily disposed of by the intelligent 
physician. Indeed, a better knowledge of 
that wonderful organism by which the soul 
holds communion with the outer world, of 
the reciprocal influence of mind and body, 
and a careful observance of nature’s laws, 
would greatly aid in the progress of religious 
truth ; for on one hand, many instances of 
despondency and irritability would bo traced 
to physical causes, and relieved by proper 
treatment ; and on the other, still more nu¬ 
merous examples of temporary religion and 
enthusiasm would be referred to the same 
origin. Those who have carefully noted the 
phenomena of revivals, know perfectly well 
that very much of the supposed religious fer¬ 
vor is but the glow of a highly excited nerv¬ 
ous system, under the stimulus of influences 
which appeal mainly to the sensuous nature. 

There is another view of the subject at 
once appalling and instructive. I refer to 
the system of penalties connected with t hese 
laws of our physical being. The inflexible 
severity with which such penalties follow 
the neglect or violation of those laws, fur¬ 
nishes a palpable and impressive proof of 
their supreme importance in the estimation 
of the great Lawgiver. On every hand those 
direful consequences are visible in defects 
and deformities, in vitiated constitutions, 
in an endless variety of suffering, in prema¬ 
ture decay and death. And in addition to 
these common and mild inflictions are the 
exceptional and terrible instances, in which 
the wrath of Grod is revealed from heaven 
against those who yield up their bodies to 
become the instruments of debasing passion. 
What ghastly spectacles we are compelled to 
look upon almost daily !—those whose very 
persons are labeled with the marks of vice 
and misery, repulsive and pitiable examples 
of nature's brokon law. Nor do these pen¬ 
alties relate to the physical being merely ; 
they invade in all their fury the domain of 
the soul. Idiocy and insanity are undoubt¬ 
edly, in a majority of instances, traceable to 
physical causes, sins against nature commit¬ 
ted by the sufferer himself or his ancestry. 


SAGO PALM CAKES. 

A singular tree grows in the island of 
Ceram, called the sago palm, the trunk of 
which provides most excellent food after 
passing through a process of beating and 
washing, which dissolves the pith from the 
trunk. Water is then poured on the pith, 
which is kneaded and pressed against a 
strainer till the starch is dissolved and has 
passed through, when the fibrous refuse is 
thrown away. The water, charged with sago 
starch, passes on to a trough, with a depression 
in the center, where the sediment is deposited, 
the surplus water trickling off* by a shallow 
outlet. The sago thus gathered is taken out 
of the trough, and dried into cylinders of 
about thirty pounds’ weight. It makes ex¬ 
cellent bread and delicious cakes, particularly 
when eaten with butter and a little sugar. 

It is truly an extraordinary sight to wit¬ 
ness a whole tree-trunk, perhaps twenty feet 
long and four or five in circumference, con¬ 
verted into food with so little labor and 
preparation. A good-sized tree will produce 
thirty tomans, or bundlos, of thirty pounds 
oach, and each toman will make sixty cakes 
of three to the pound. Two of these cakes 
are as much as a man can eat at one meal, 
and five are considered a full day’s allow¬ 
ance; so that reckoning a tree to produce 
1800 cakes, weighing 600 pounds, it will 
supply a man with food lor a whole year. 
The labor to produce this is very moderate. 
Two men will finish a tree in five days, and 
two women will bake the whole into cakes 
in five days more ; hut the raw sago will 
keep very well, and can be baked as wanted, 
so that we may estimate that in ten days a 
man may produce food for the whole year. 
This is on the supposition that he possesses 
sago trees of his own, for they are now all 
private property. If he does not, he has to 
pay about two dollars for one ; and as labor 
here is ten cents a day, the total cost of a 
year’s food for one man is about three dol¬ 
lars. The effect of this cheapness of food is 
decidedly prejudicial, for the inhabitants of 
the sago country aro never so well off as those 
where rice is cultivated. Many of those peo¬ 
ple have neither vegetables nor fruit, but live 
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almost entirely on sago and a little fish. 
Having few occupations at home, thoy wan¬ 
der about on petty trading or fishing expe¬ 
ditions to the neighboring islands ; and as 
far as the comforts of life are concerned, are 
much inferior to the wild Hill JDyaks of Bor¬ 
neo, or to many of the more barbarous tribes 
of the Archipelago .—The World's Wonders. 


and nearly all originally came from the North 
of Scotland, the Hebrides, and Skye, Mull, 
Barra, etc. This will doubtless account for 
the use of the quern, for it has not yet been 
entirely abandoned in parts of Scotland and 
Ireland. Gaelic is still largely spoken in 
Cape Breton, which, with its 55,000 Gaels, 
15,000 Acadians, and 1,200 Indians, its hand 
querns and its bare smattering of English, 



ACADIAN SIMPLICITY. 

In a recent article in Harpers C. H, Farn- 
ham says : “It is worth while to visit a civ¬ 
ilized people that still grinds grain by hand 
between two stones ; for doubtless we may 
find among them bread of the primeval fla¬ 
vor, and men and women that are racy and 
strong.” 

And it is true that flour is still made by 
the hand quern in Cape Bretou, near as that 
island is to the pushing civilization of the 
New World centers. The population of 
Cape Breton is at least five*eighths Scotch, 


seems more like a foreign country than a 
part of the New World .—American Miller . 


—An Englishman attributes his freedom 
from gout to the fact that ho sleeps on a' 
bedstead which is insolated by the bottoms 
of glass bottles broken off for the purpose. 
A newspaper mentioning the fact, remarks 
that many a fellow could cure his gout if he 
would break oif the bottoms of glass bottles 
soon enough. 


—The grandest thing in this world is to 
know what is right, and have the courage to 
stick to it. 
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Devoted to Temperance, Mental and Moral Culture, Social Science, Natural 
History, and other interesting Topics. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG , A. M. 


SIMPLE JOYS. 

Y'es! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and owns their 6rst-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant, mind, 
Unenvied, uumnleated, unconflued: 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerude, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed,— 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest aits decoy, 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. 

— Goldsmith’x Deserted Village. 


MRS . RAYNOR'S NEW NURSE-MAID . 

BY MH9. C. M. MVING9TON. 

Janet MijGkfa;oh ! s bit of a room was neat and 
clean as hands could make it, but it was a gloomy 
place. Its one window looked into a passage way, 
and the only view 7 from it was a brick wall. Here 
she sat day after day, and worked on coarse shirts 
at starving prices. She must keep very busy, or 
she could not pay the rent of even that poor place. 
But Janet was a thankful soul. She was very 
grateful that, by putting her face close to the win¬ 
dow and 8tretchiug her neck up, she could get a 
peep at the blue sky ; and that for two hours in the 
morning the sun cast a slanting ray into her room. 
♦She alw f ays hurried up her housework, bo that she 
might be ready to sit down and enjoy that time. 
She moved her rocker bo that the sun would shine 
full upon her, and drew a pale little geranium, that 
somebody had given her, into its kindly beams. 
Then she gently rocked and sew'ed, casting occa¬ 
sional encouraging glances at the poor little plant, 
while she hummed an old Psalm tune :— 

“ When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
Iu wonder, love, and praise.” 


An unbeliever would have sneered at the thought 
of her “mercies,”—the barest necessities of life; 
but that would be because he w r asnot in the secret. 
How could he know about the treasured Bible and 
the sweet communion, the peace of heart, and, 
Janet would have added, her rocking-chair, the bit 
of blue sky, the brief sunshine, and her one plant ? 
For the poor plant was as near to a living pet as she 
could compass. She would have liked a cat or a 
bird, but they must needs eat, and there was not a 
penny to spare. The plant was company, ami was 
satisfied with water. 

Nobody, though, can expect continued prosperity 
in this changing world. Work had been dull for 
some time back, and for the last two w T eeks Janet 
had had none. The firm gave no hope of any mure 
for several w r eeks. She had limped about and 
searched for it elsewhere in vain. She had a little 
money ahead, a very little. As long as it lasted she 
should not apply to any one for help. So she w'aited 
and trusted, often tempted to despair. This very 
afternoon, while Mrs. Raynor w r as on her way to 
her, Janet sat, after busying herself as long as pos¬ 
sible about her room, with folded hands, no work 
for her in this busy world. She had mended all 
her own clothes, and patched and darned, in the 
kindness of her heart, for one of her poor neighbors, 
who had a flock of children. She swayed herself 
back and forth now in her splint-bottomed rocking- 
chair, striving to cheer her old soul and bolster up 
her faith by softly singing Wesley’s song in Olmutz’a 
inspiring strains,— 

“ Give to the winds thy fears, 

Hope and be undismayed; 

God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head. 

“Through waves, and clouds, and storms 
He gently clears thy way; 

Wait thou his time; bo shall this night 
Soon end in joyous day.” 

It would have made a musician smile to have 
heard those trembling, discordant notes termed 
singing, but it was that to Janet and to God. Her 
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heart went out and up. and her faith took hold on 
him anew in these strong, trustful words. 

So far had she got in her hymn when there came 
a light tap on her door, and- God had heard. 

“ Oh ! but his ways are wonderful/’ said Janet, 
after Mrs. Raynor had made her proposition, and 
she had joyfully accepted it. “ Many’s the time 
I’ve wished I could take care of somebody’s dear 
baby, but I thought my lameness was against it. 
And here it is all planned out so nice ; just what I al¬ 
ways wanted, handed right out to me. He's so 
kind.” 

Stephen Raynor had always considered himself a 
sagacious young man, but he discovered no deeply - 
laid pint when his wife told him that evening that 
her troubles had vanished, as she had prevailed 
upon Janet McGregor to come and take care of 
Mabel. 

‘‘Isn't she too old for such work, my dear?” 
he asked. 

“ Oh, no. She iB worth a dozen young things 
with no experience. Old ladies are the greatest 
comforts in the world where there is a baby. The 
little things love them. Their ways are so gentle 
and skillful. They never jerk or twitch them about, 
or scratch them with pins, and they understand 
each other; they really do. I’ve noticed that when 
an old lady takes a fretting baby, it always cuddles 
down in her soft arms, as if now it had got to a 
nice place. ” 

Stephen listened and laughed, a laugh that had 
a caress in it. And the artful little mother pro¬ 
ceeded to display a very new little white tooth in 
baby’s mouth, just through, which served to engage 
the delighted father’s attention so that he forbore 
further questioning as to the fitness of the nurse. 
He did not forget, though, as he took up his news¬ 
paper, to remark: “I told you it would come out 
all right, little wife.” And Helen hid her face in 
baby’8 neck to conceal the laugh, and blushed as 
she wondered what he would say if he only knew 
just how it was to come right. 

When Janet was fairly established in Mrs. Ray¬ 
nor’s large sunny nursery, with the baby to love, a 
basket of Btockings to darn, and her young mistress's 
bright face flitting in and out, she could but ex¬ 
claim, “The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.” And the satisfaction was mutual. Mrs. 
Raynor made unnecessary visits to the nursery, just 
for the pleasure of seeing Janet’s ample form, en¬ 
veloped in the cleanest of checked aprons, sitting 
in the old home rocking-chair, her face beaming, 
her voice cheery, and she and Mabel so well pleased 
with each other. There was no end of comfort in 
the thought that she could trust her absolutely. 


Her skillful needle, too, was most convenient, al¬ 
ways ready to replace a button or repair a rent.— 
Interior. 

TO BE CONTINUED. * 


HOW TO MAKE LIFE A SUCCESS. 

Half the bad failures in life aro due to a 
want of practical ability, of that combination 
of traits of character which enables a person 
to discriminate between useful things and 
those which are of no consequence ; between 
things of great import and those of trivial 
importance; to determine promptly what is 
best to be done in emergencies, ami to be able 
to adapt one’s self with readiness to chang¬ 
ing circumstances. The visionary dreamer 
never succeeds, because his whole energies 
are devoted to the elaboration of schemes 
which can never be carried out, and which, 
if they could, would be of little or no prac¬ 
tical value to the world. 

In the patent offices at Washington may 
be seen many’ thousands of ingenious mechan¬ 
ical devices, not one in a hundred ot which 
has ever been put to any practical use, and 
never will be seen outside the rooms where 
they are stored for exhibition. Most of these 
are the result of days, months, and even years 
of labor on the part of men whose inventive 
faculties ought to have enabled them to ren¬ 
der valuable service to their fellow*men ; but 
which, unfortunately, not being balanced by 
the necessary qualities to render them of 
practical value, have been squandered in the 
invention and construction of machines lor 
doing what nobody ever cares to have done, 
or what can bo accomplished by much sim¬ 
pler and better means. Every neighborhood 
has its perpetual-motion maniac, who ought 
to serve as a living example to all to whom 
he is known, of the futility and folly of spend¬ 
ing time and efforts in trying to accomplish 
impossibilities. 

Tbo term usually applied to practical abil¬ 
ity is “ common sense.” Every one is sup¬ 
posed to have a share of common sense ; but 
our experience with the world has led us to 
the belief that this is of all mental qualities the 
rarest, and would be more properly termed 
“uncommon sense.” Fortunately, it is a 
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quality which can be developed, though the 
man must be considered fortunate indeed 
who inherits a large share of this element in 
his mental make-up. Persons who have 
common sense, always reason about things. 
They never act without considering the why 
and wherefore of what they are about to do, 
and are continually inquiring the reasons for 
what they see transpiring about them. A 
large fund of common sense is of vastly more 
value to any man than the most finished 
course of instruction at a university; and one 
who is lacking in this essential quality will 
find that no amount of “book learning** is a 
substitute for it. 

All persons, even the wisest and most cau¬ 
tious of men, will sometimes make mistakes, 
but the wise man takes care that he does not 
frequently repeat the same error ; while the 
man who is lacking in the quality which we 
have termed common sense, goes on commit¬ 
ting the same blunder again and again, ut¬ 
terly regardless of the consequences which 
his experience has told him will invariably 
follow. A philosopher once said, “Experi¬ 
ence keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other.” Unfortunately, there are those 
who will not learn even by experience. When 
we find that we have made a blunder, we 
should carefully consider the causes which 
have led to the calamity ; and when these are 
discovered, they should be carefully noted in 
our minds, and due care should be observed 
that we do not fall into the same error a sec¬ 
ond time. 

Many things we may learn and must learn 
by personal experience. Some, perhaps, can¬ 
not be so well learned in any other way ; but 
life is too short to enable us to try every ex¬ 
periment possible, and we can ill afford to 
suffer the loss which would result by the con¬ 
stantly recurring blunders of a life wholly de¬ 
voted to original experiment. Hence it is 
wise for us to profit, as far as possible, by the 
experience of others whose lives may have 
fallen in the range of our observation. lie 
is certainly a wise man who will appropriate 
to himself, so far as possible, the experience 
of his fellows and his predecessors ; and thus 
equipped with the accumulated knowledge 


of the world, he will be able to accomplish 
vastly more, and do his work far better, than 
one who trusts simply to the uncertain re¬ 
sults of his own individual experience. 

How often do we hear the remark, “ He 
was a genius,” “ He was bound to succeed,” 
or “ What a lucky man he was!” It is a 
mischievous popular error that genius and 
luck are the two magic influences which have 
enabled the majority of successful men to rise 
so far above their fellows in the particular 
lines in which they have attained eminence.. 
It is not to be denied that Home men are 
specially adapted for certain walks in life. 
Then it is certainly a matter of importance 
that each one should, if practicable, occupy 
the position to which he is best adapted, and 
in which he is most likely to succeed ; but 
those who have given the greatest amount of 
study and thought to this question, are unan¬ 
imous in the opinion that the qualities which 
constitute genius are by no means uniformly 
extraodinary brilliancy of intellect, but far 
more commonly consist in an unusual ability 
and disposition for close and continual appli¬ 
cation. A man of genius succeeds where 
another man fails, not simply because he has 
greater intellectual powers, but becauso he 
applies his mind to the subject which he has 
in hand with greater intensity, and pursues it 
with greater perseverance and more seareh- 
ing, penetrating thought than his unsuccess¬ 
ful colleague. 

So with luck. So-called luck rarely con¬ 
sists simply in the occurrence of favorable 
circumstances ; but far more frequently the 
secret consists in the fact that when the 
particular circumstance occurred which was 
thought to bring the fortunate man luck, he 
was prepared to embrace the opportunity, 
and make the most of it, while his unsuccess¬ 
ful rival was engaged in a preliminary prep- 
paration without which he could not avail 
himself of the opportunity offered. The lucky 
man is not the man who, like 11 Micawber,” 
is waiting listlessly for u something to turn 
up,” but the man who is industriously pre¬ 
paring himself forany thing that may turn up. 
and persistently working to turn something 
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up whereby he may succeed in accomplish¬ 
ing the purposes at which he aims.— Dr. Kel - 
logg } in “ Man, the Masterpiece.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SHELF IN THE ATTIC. 

When Kate Holden entered the sitting- 
room to greet a stylish caller, a glance re¬ 
vealed the disorderly condition of the room 
that had been made tidy by her own hands 
but a few hours before. Three pairs of over¬ 
shoes lay before the polished grate ; a water¬ 
proof covered the best chair ; slates and books 
nearly concealed the pretty table-cover ; sev¬ 
eral dolls with amplo wardrobe occupied the 
sofa ; while fragments of bread, doughnuts, 
and apples told of a lunch suddenly inter¬ 
rupted. Poor Kale could not conceal her 
annoyance, and the cloud that rested upon 
her usually sunny face deepened as she parted 
from her friend and returned to her mother’s 
room. It was not a new trial; Kate’s wis¬ 
dom and patience had been sorely taxed 
during the protracted illness of her mother, 
and the five active children, missing the 
mother’s restraining hand, were rapidly get¬ 
ting beyond her control, 

Mrs. Holden listened patiently to Kate’s 
oft-repeated story of thoughtlessness on the 
part of the children, and realized that some¬ 
thing must bo done to assist her in enforcing 
habits of order. Kate’s ingenuity soon de¬ 
veloped a plan, and the decree went forth 
that all mislaid articles would be speedily 
transferred to a certain broad shelf in the 
attic, from which none but the owner might 
remove them. The novelty of the plan in¬ 
terested the children ; while the father, Kate, 
and even Bridget, promised to submit to its 
conditions; and Kate, sanguine of success, 
made haste to appoint a place for every¬ 
thing, and to put everything in its appro¬ 
priate place. 

For a few days order reigned in the house. 
Mary’s dolls were carefully returned to the 
drawer; the boys’ hats were hung upon 
their allotted pegs; Jenny’s aprons and rib¬ 
bons were no longer sown broadcast through¬ 
out the house; and even little Charley’s 
blocks and toys were carefully guarded from 


threatened exile. But careless habits had 
too long prevailed to be overcome at once, 
and the first rainy day sent a water-proof and 
umbrella to the broad shelf. The same even¬ 
ing, as the children gathered about the table 
to prepare lessons, Harry’s books could not 
be found. 

“ Where did you leave them?” asked one. 

“ I know where you will find them,” said 
Jenny ; and amid peals of laughter, Harry, 
with more than necessary energy ascended 
the attic stairs. This was a valuable re¬ 
minder to the other children, but soon Mary’s 
dolls disappeared from the sofa ; Jenny’s 
paintbox from the dining table ; even Char¬ 
ley’s soldiers exchanged their camping 
ground in mamma’s room for the greater se¬ 
clusion of the broad shelf in the attic. The 
children usually submitted cheerfully, Jenny 
sometimes pettishly complained of the in¬ 
convenience of a dressing-room at the top 
of the house, and John, when time pressed, 
preferred to do without cuffs and gloves. 

“It isn’t all fun,” said Mary one evening, 
as she timidly entered the dusky room in 
search of her composition book, “butif we 
can only catch Kate I’ll not complain.” 

An opportunity occurred at length. Kate, 
preparing for a drive, sought in vain for her 
muff. She hurried from closet to drawer in 
search of the missing article that no one had 
seen, while her escort restrained the impa¬ 
tient horses at the gate. 

“ Charley must have taken it,” she said 
fretfully, and finding him in the kitchen, she 
repeated her question. 

“ Yes,” said the little rogue, “1 found it 
on mamma’s bed, and Bridget and 1 put it 
away on the attic shelf, where she found 
my blocks.” 

Bridget suddenly disappeared, and Kate 
sought the attic shelf, followed by the chil¬ 
dren’s shouts of triumph. 

Mr. Holden’s turn came at last. 

“ Children,” he asked hurriedly, one morn¬ 
ing, “ have any of you seen my driving 
gloves? ” 

“ Yes, papa dear,” replied Mary sweetly, 
“I saw them last night in the attic on the 
broad shelf.” 
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A look of astonishment, not unmingled 
with displeasure, passed over his face as he 
repeated, “ In the attic ! n 

Mary saw the half-frightened looks of the 
children, the cloud upon her father’s face ; 
and, fearing she had ventured too far, 
quickly sprang up, saying: 44 Forgive me, 
papa. I will go and get them.” 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Holden. “ I had quite 
forgotten the new law, but if I have broken 
it, I will pay the penalty.” As his heavy 
steps ascended the stairs, the repressed mirth 
of the children gave way to merry laughtor, 
in which he heartily joined. Quiet was 
scarcely restored when Bridget was heard 
anxiously inquiring for a lost broom. 

“ You will find it on the broad shelf in 
the attic,” shouted Harry ; “ the piazza is 
not the proper place for a broom.” 

Bridget also mounted the stairs. 

“ She is the very last,” said Jenny; “it 
is doing us lots of good, and I don’t mind 
going every day for the fun of seeing oth¬ 
ers go.” 

She did not go every day, however, for 
orderly habits were becoming fixed in the 
Holden family. Kate’s tasks were greatly 
lightened, and when Mrs. Holden was able 
to resume her place in the family, she found 
the law, like many another, unnecessary, be¬ 
ing seldom transgressed.— Golden Rule. 


A TRIFLING THING. 

One has said, “It is hard telling what a 
trifle means.” Everything in nature seems 
to be closely connected with everything else. 
An undue preponderance of one force sets in 
motion all other forces. The eddying of a 
few particles of air may give rise to a tornado. 
A step may start an avalanche. The prick 
of a pin in a balloon may destroy it. Another 
writer has put the thought in a still stronger 
light : “There is no such thing as a trifle.” 
Any person who lias lived many years and 
been engaged in the transactions of daily life, 
will certainly appreciate this quotation. A 
useless expense of a lew cents daily, to a la¬ 
boring man, will amount to no small sum in 
a series of years ; while a judicious expendi¬ 


ture of the same will be exhibited in a few 
years in the general appearance of thrift all 
around such a man. To know how to do- 
things in the best possible manner involves 
a knowledge of a thousand little things need¬ 
ful to insure success.— Sel. 


An Intellectual Feast .—The late Professor 
Louis Agassiz, in his early manhood vis¬ 
ited Germany to consult with Oken, the 
transcendentalist in zoological classification. 
“ After 1 had delivered to him my letter of 
introduction,” he once said to a friend, “Oken 
asked me to dine with him, and you may sup¬ 
pose with what jo} r I accepted the invitation. 
The dinner consisted only of potatoes, boiled 
and roasted ; hut it was the best dinner I 
ever ate ; for there was Oken. He unfolded 
to me, during the hours of a long afternoon, 
the principles of his system more completely 
than I could have obtained them from his 
books. There never was such a feast ! 
Never before were such potatoes grown on 
this planet ; for the mind of the man seemed 
to enter into wbat we ato sociably together, 
and I devoured his intellect while munching* 
his potatoes. I repeat it, 1 never ate such 
a dinner before or since.” 


—Says Miss Frances Willard : “ Whatever 
standard women steadfastly insist upon, with 
power to enforce that insistence, men will 
attain. In practical life, this greatest of re¬ 
forms will work itself out on this wise: 
Whenever the young women of this nation, 
or any other, able to earn their own living, 
ready for an independent life, yet sweetly 
drawn by the eloquent persuasions of their 
hearts to the old and sacred pathways of 
love, marriage, and home,—whenever they 
can say to the young men, 4 You must choose 
between tobacco and me,’ 4 You must choose 
between strong drink and me,’ 4 You must 
choose between an immoral life and me.’ 
then, and not till then, these sensual indul¬ 
gences will be relinquished by young men ; 
then, and not till then, the cause of social 
purity will grandly triumph.” 
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—God helps those who keep themselves 
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CULTURE A NEED OF THE CHILD-TRAINER. 

Perhaps Borne Hay the community may 
come to perceive that woman requires for 
her vocation what the teacher, the preacher, 
the lawyer, and the physician require for 
theirs ; namely, special preparation and gen¬ 
eral culture. The first, because every voca¬ 
tion demands special preparation ; the sec¬ 
ond, because, to satisfy the requirements of 
young minds, she will need to draw from al¬ 
most every kind of knowledge. And we 
must remember here that the advantages de¬ 
rived from culture are not wholly an intel¬ 
lectual gain. We get from books and other 
sources of culture not merely what informs 
the mind, but that which warms the heart, 
quickens the sympathies, strengthens the 
understanding ; we get clearness and breadth 
of vision, refining and ennobling influences, 
wisdom in its truest and most comprehen¬ 
sive sense ; and all of these, the last more 
than all, a mother needs forberliigh calling. 
That it is a high calling, we have high au¬ 
thority to show. Dr, Charming says, u No 
office can compare in importance with that 
of training a child.” Yet the office is as¬ 
sumed without preparation. 

Herbert Spencer asks, in view of this omis¬ 
sion, “ What is to be expected when one of 
the most intricate of problems is undertaken 
by those who have given scarcely a thought as 
to the principles on which its solution de¬ 
pends? Is the unfolding of a human being 
so simple a process that any one may super¬ 
intend and regulate it with no preparation 
whatever ?.. .. Is it not madness to make no 
provision for such a task ? ” 

Horace Mann speaks out plainly, and 
straight to the point: u If she is to prepare 
a refection of cakes, she fails not to examine 
somo cookery book or some manuscript re¬ 
ceipt, lest she should convert her rich in¬ 
gredients into unpulutable compounds ; but 
without ever having read one book upon the 
subject of education, without ever having 
sought one conversation with an intelligent 
person upon it, she undertakes to mingle the 
earthly and celestial elements of instruction 
for that child’s soul that he shall be fitted to 
discharge all duties below, and to enjoy all 


blessings above.” And again, “ Influences 
imperceptible in childhood, work out more 
and more broadly into beauty or deformity 
in lifter life. No unskillful hand should ever 
play upon a harp where the tones are left 
forever in the strings.” 

In a newspaper I find this amusingly sig¬ 
nificant* sentence ; 44 Truthfully, indeed, do 
the Papists boast that the episcopal Church 
is training-ground for Home. The female 
mind is frequently enticed by display of vest¬ 
ments and music ; and if the Ritualists can 
pervert the mothers, they know that the 
next generation is theirs.” This is signifi¬ 
cant, because it signifies that, however weak 
and easy of enticement the “ female mind” 
may be, it has a mighty power to influence 
the young. 

But we can show not only opinions and 
prophecies, but the results of actual scien¬ 
tific experiments. A recent number of the 
Popular Science Monthly contains an account 
of experiments made in Jamaica upon the 
mental capacity for learning of the different 
races there existing. The experimenter 
found, he says, u unequal speed,” but saw 
“ nothing which can be unmistakably re¬ 
ferred to difference of race. The rate of im¬ 
provement is due almost entirely to the rela¬ 
tive elevation of the home circle in which 
the children live. Those who are restricted 
to the narrowest gauge of intellectual exer¬ 
cise, live in such a material and coarse me¬ 
dium that their mental faculties remain slum¬ 
bering ; while those who at home hear of 
many things, and are brought up to intellect¬ 
ual employments, show a corresponding pro¬ 
ficiency in learning.” 

This, and the editor's comments, bear di¬ 
rectly on our side, that is to Bay, the culture 
side. The editor says it is inevitable “ that 
the medium in which the child is habitually 
immersed, and by which it is continually 
and unconsciously impressed, should have 
much greater value in the formation of men¬ 
tal character than the mere lesson experi¬ 
ences of school. Home education is, after 
all, the great fact; and it is domestic influen¬ 
ces by which the characters of children are 
formed. When men are exhausted by busi- 
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ness, and women are exhausted by society, 
(or other means), wo may be pretty sure that 
but little can be done to shape and conduct 
the home with reference to the higher mental 
needs of the children who live in it.” 

Now, who, more than any one, “ shapes 
and conducts the home”? Who creates 
these “ domestic influences,” this “ medium 
in which the child is habitually immersed”? 
—Woman. In the name of common sense, 
then, throw open to woman every avenue of 
knowledge. Surround her with all that will 
elevate and refine. Give her the highest, 
broadest, truest culture. Give her chancos 
to draw inspiration from the beautiful in na¬ 
ture and in art. And, above all, insure her 
some respite from labor, and some tranquil¬ 
lity. Unless these conditions are observed, 
“ but little can be done to shape and conduct 
the homo with reference to the higher men 
tftl needs of the children who live in it.”— 
Mrs. Diaz. 


The Blessing of Labor .—One of the great¬ 
est safeguards against evil is plenty to do. 
When men sin against the law of their coun¬ 
try, where do the police detectives go to And 
them? Not amid the dust of factories, not 
among those who have on their “ overalls ; ” 
but among those who stand with their hands 
in their pockets around the doors of saloons 
and restaurants and taverns. Active employ¬ 
ment is one of the greatest sureties for a pure 
and upright life. There are but very low 
men with character stalwart enough to en¬ 
dure continuous idleness. 1 see a pool of 
water in the country, and I say: “ Thou 
slimy, fetid thing—what does all this mean?” 
’‘Oh,” says the pool of water, ‘‘I am just 
stopping here.” I say to the pool of water : 
u Did n’t I see you dance in the shower?” 
“ Oh, yes,” says the water, “ 1 came down 
from God shining like an angel.” I sny to 
that water : u Didn't you drop like a beau¬ 
tiful gem into a casket of other gems as you 
tumbled over the rock?” “Ok, yes,” says 
the water, “ [ sang all the way down from 
the clifls to the meadow,” L say again : 
lt Didn’t 1 6ee yon playing with those shut¬ 
tles and turning that grist-mill?” “Oh, 


yes,” says the water, “ I used to earn my liv¬ 
ing.” 1 say again : “Then what makes you 
look so sick ? Why are you covered with 
this green scum? Why is your breath so 
vile ?” u Oh,” says the water, “ I have noth¬ 
ing to do. I am disgusted with shuttles and 
wheels. I am going to spend my whole life¬ 
time hero, and while yonder stream sings on 
its way down the mountain-side, here I am 
left to fester and die, accursed of God because 
I have nothing to do.” Sin is an old pirate 
that bears down on vessels whose sails are 
flapping idly in the wind. The arrow of sin 
has hard work to puncture the leather of an 
old working-apron. Be encouraged by the 
fact that your shops, your rising walls, your 
anvils, are fortresses in which you may hide, 
and from which you may fight against the 
temptations of your life. Morning, noon, 
and night, thank God for plenty to do.— 
Talmage. 

—A Friends Society in an Eastern State 
recently went on an excursion. There were 
nearly two hundred passengers on the train. 
The R. R. Co. furnished a smoking car, as- 
usual, but as not a single person used it. it 
was left by the way on a siding. There arc 
very few other religious bodies that can 
make so good a showing as this as regards 
the tobacco habit. The example of the 
Friends is worthy of imitation \ may their 
tribe increase. 

— f * I am just as much opposed to intem¬ 
perance as any body,” said Smith, “but. nev¬ 
ertheless, liquor rightI}* used is a blessing to 
humanity. When 1 was ill last year, I really 
believe it saved nig life.'* “ Very likely,” said 
Brown, “ but how does that prove that liquor 
is a blessing to humanity?" 

— Wo lead but one life here on earth. We 
must make that beautiful. And to do this, 
health and elasticity of mind are needful ; 
and whatever endangers or impedes these, 
must be avoided.— Longfellow . 

— u llow can I expand my chest?” asked 
a strong fellow of a physician. “ By carry¬ 
ing a larger heart in it,” said bo. 
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Popular Science. 


—A statue was quite recently discovered near 
Abonkir which has been identified by Mr. Wilbour, 
the well-known antiquarian and Egyptologist, as 
that of Rame8es II., the Pharaoh during whose 
reign Moses was born. It is of red granite, about 
ten and a half feet in higlit. and covered with hie¬ 
roglyphics on the front, back, and left side. 

Luminous Printing. —An Italian has recently 
invented a printing ink which possesses the re¬ 
markable property of being luminous in the dark. 
By the aid of this invention it will be possible for 
invalids who are obliged to be shut up in a dark 
room, to relieve the tedium of their confinement 
by the perusal of books and papers specially pre¬ 
pared for their use. The invention, if proven by 
experience to be of practical use, will serve to lessen 
ti e dependence upon gas, and size of gas bills, 
and will be a wonderful convenience for travelers, 
especially European tourists, who soon tire of pay¬ 
ing for tallow dips at the rate of a franc apiece. 


The Mound-Builders. —Throughout a large 
proportion of the Mississippi Valley, the remains 
of a former race of inhabitants are found, of whose 
origin and history we have no record, and who are 
only known to us by the relics that are found in 
the tumuli (mounds) which they have left. The 
mound-builders were a numerous people, entirely 
distinct from the North American Indians, and they 
lived so long before the latter that they are not 
known to them even by tradition. They were in¬ 
dustrious and domestic in their habits, and the find¬ 
ing of ljurge sea-shells, which must have been 
brought from the Gulf of Mexico, if not from 
more distant shores, proves that they had commu¬ 
nication and trade with other tribes. Perhaps the 
most interesting fact connected with this ancient 
people is, that they had a written language. This 
is proved by some inscribed tablets that have been 
discovered in mounds, the most important of which 
belongs to the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 
These tablets have attracted great attention from 
archeologists, and it is thought that they will some 
day prove of great value as records of the people 
who wrote them. It is still uncertain whether the 
language was understood by the mound-builders, 
or whether it was confined to a few persons of high 
rank.— Sel. 

Metempsychosis. —According to a physician 
who writes to a Scottish medical journal, the doc- 


j trine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
is to be found in some out of the way places where 
one would scarcely expect to encounter this anti¬ 
quated belief. When traveling in Africa, he was 
greatly disturbed on a certain night by the horrible 
howling of hyenas. In retaliation for his loss of 
sleep, he shot one of the scavenger beasts. The 
next day he found himself in serious trouble ; one 
of the members of the native tribe with whom he 
happened to be stopping, charged him with having 
murdered his grandmother. He was accordingly 
arrested, tried, and found guilty. He escaped se¬ 
vere punishment only by the payment of a heavy 
fine. 

A Tree-Climbing Fish.—Of all land-frequent¬ 
ing fish, by far the most famous is the so-called 
climbing-perch of India, which not only walks bod¬ 
ily out of the water, but even climbs trees by means 
of special spines near the head and tail, so arranged 
as to Btick into the bark, and enable it to wriggle 
its way up awkwardly, something after the same 
fashion as the “looping” of caterpillars. The 
tree-climber is a small, scaly fish, Beldom more 
than seven inches long; but it has developed a 
special breathing apparatus to enable it to keep up 
the stock of oxygen on its terrestrial excursions, 
which may be regarded to some extent as the exact 
converse of the means employed by divers to sup¬ 
ply themselves with air under water. Just above 
the gills, which form, of course, its natural hered¬ 
itary breathing apparatus, the climbing perch has 
invented a new and wholly original water-chamber, 
containing within it a frilled bony organ, which 
enables it to extract oxygen from the stored-up wa¬ 
ter during the course of its aerial peregrinations. 
While on shore, it picks up Binall insects, worms, 
and grubs ; but it also has vegetarian tastes of its 
own, and does not despise fruits and berries. The 
Indian jugglers tame the climbing-perches, and 
carry them about with them as part of their stock 
in trade: their ability to live for a long time ont 
of the water makes them useful confederates in 
many small tricks which seem very wonderful t<• 
people accustomed to believe that fish die almost 
at once when taken out of their native element.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


-—The wood of the “jarrah ” tree, an 
Australian product growing principally in 
the western sectiou, is stated to be about 
the next thing to everlasting. It appears to 
defy all ordinary forms of decay under the 
most trying circumstances, is left alone by 
the white ants, and ships built of it do not 
require to be coppered. 
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THE SLEEPING HABIT. 

The ability to sleep well is ono of the 
most excellent qualifications which can be 
possessed by a hard worker in any sphere 
of life. Sleeping is very much a matter of 
habit, and there is no doubt that the taking 
of sleep at regular hours is one of the most 
excellent moans of preserving the health ; 
but there are many professions and positions 
in life which do not admit of absolute regu¬ 
larity in respect to rest or sleep. Physicians, 
and in fact professional men generally, are 
called upon to discharge duties which neces¬ 
sitate long periods of severe labor and insuf¬ 
ficient and irregular sleep. Such persons 
may to a large degree atone for the trans¬ 
gression of the physical law requiring regu¬ 
larity of sleep, by acquiring the habit of 
sleeping whenever opportunity affords, even 
though the hour may not be the one usually 
devoted to rest. Napoleon and Wellington 
have often been quoted as persons who took 
little sleep. It is said of both these men 
that t hey rarely slept more than four hours 
at night. This is unquestionably an insuffi¬ 
cient amount to maintain the wear and tear 
of an active body, and numerous anecdotes 
support the belief that both Napoleon and 
Wellington really secured a much larger 
amount of sleep than is generally supposed. 

For instance, it was reported of Welling¬ 
ton that it was not an infrequent thing for 
him to fall asleep at the dinner table in the 
midst of a meal. In one instance he fell into 
a profound slumber in the midst of a re¬ 
past to which a number of his friends had 
been invited Out of deference to the Iron 
Duke, all the guests suspended eating, and 


maintained the utmost silence until he awak¬ 
ened. On another occasion his son. while 
riding with him, was astonished to discover 
that his father was sound asleep. The horse, 
a fast trotter, was going at a high rate of 
speed, and the Duke held the lines. 11 is 
son was obliged to awaken him to save a 
disastrous collision, but received uo other 
recognition for his service than the angry ex¬ 
clamation, “ Mind your own business, young 
man !" 

Napoleon was famous for “taking forty 
winks ” when riding in his carriage, or when¬ 
ever opportunity afforded. Both of these 
men probably managed to get nearly the 
average amount of sleep. For a man whose 
habits must necessarily be irregular, it is a 
valuablo acquisition to he able to fall asleep 
at almost any time when opportunity af¬ 
fords,—when riding on the cars, waiting in 
a railway station, or at any other time 
when necessarily disengaged, to improve the 
chance to put in the time in sleeping, provid¬ 
ing nature has been defrauded of the neces¬ 
sary amount of time lor repair and recuper¬ 
ation. By this means, one who would other¬ 
wise break down under a constant strain of 
mental activity, may be enabled to prolong 
his usefulness, when otherwise he might 
meet the expectations of his friends in a 
complete physical break-down. 


A Royal Example .— 15 m per or William gov¬ 
erns a nation of smokers, but himself never 
smokes, snufts. or uses tobacco in any form. 
His habits of life are most simple, lie is 
nearly ninety years of age, but does not ha¬ 
bitually wear glasses. 
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PRISON REFORM. 

To any person familiar with the usual con¬ 
ditions of prison life as they exist in this 
country, our prisons must be looked upon as 
in no sense of the word reformatories, but 
simply places where punishment for crime 
is meted out. without special reference to the 
future good of the individual. In other 
words, they are simply means which society 
takes of getting even with the criminal for 
his misdeeds. This method of prison ad¬ 
ministration is wholly inconsistent with the 
character of an enlightened and Christian 
civilization. Unquestionably, bad physical 
conditions and an unhealthy state of the 
body have much to do with the production 
of crime and immorality. 

Some time ago the writer, in company 
with a number of other persons, was visiting 
a large house of correction in which several 
hundred men were confined for crimes vary¬ 
ing in gravity from a petty theft to burglary 
or highway robbery. We were examining the 
bread produced by the convict bakers. One 
lady remarked that the bread was rather in¬ 
ferior in quality, to which another lady re¬ 
plied, 41 Better than they deserve.” A gen¬ 
tleman standing near, turning to the last 
speaker, said, “ Madam, it is possible that 
bad bread may have been the means of 
bringing some of these poor fellows here.’’ 
The remark was not only a mild rebuke to 
the lady’s thoughtless expression, but was an 
utterance in harmony with sound moral 
philosophy,—not the sort of moral philos¬ 
ophy taught a thousand years ago, but that 
which is based upon the results of modern 
biological researches, particularly those 
which have established upon a scientific 
foundation the intimate relation between 
mind and matter within the human system. 

A prison ought not to he simply a crim¬ 
inal pen, or place where the transgressors of 
law may expiate their sins by hard labor and 
hard fare ; hut it should he a genuine re¬ 
formatory, from which the criminal, who en¬ 
ters with a disordered body and perverted 
moral instincts, should issue a renovated 
man, having undergone a process of phys¬ 
ical and mental regeneration, which will give 


to society the best possible guarantee of his 
future good behavior. 

According to a French writer, the canton 
ot Neufchatel, in Switzerland, lias introduced 
the custom of teaching each prisoner a good 
trade. “ All who are well behaved are, after 
a period, placed with a master of the trade 
which they have learned, under the over¬ 
sight of the police and of a member of a 
voluntary committee, who is called a patron. 
The prisoner thus provisionally liberated has 
to present himself every week to his patron, 
who receives the reports of his master and 
of the police. The patron sends an abstract 
of these reports to the governor of the 
prison, and in this way, if his conduct re- 
| mains good, the man’s liberty is gradually 
restored, and he regains his position in soci¬ 
ety, with the additional advantages of expe¬ 
rience of discipline and knowledge of a 
trade. A few customs similar to this lead 
the French observer to remark that a Swiss 
canton is in some things a century in ad¬ 
vance of* the rest of the world.” 

HEALTHY HOMES. 

At a Sanitary Convention recently held at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, an interesting paper 
on Healthy Homes was read by Prof. V. C. 
Vaughn, M. D., of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
It was devoted mainly to the homos of the 
working classes, hut the principles stated 
were of interest to all classes. The follow¬ 
ing is an extract:— 

“ A cottage may ho as healthy as a palace, 
but it must stand on soil in which there is no 
animal, and not much vegetable matter. A 
house on damp ground breeds consumption. 
A layer of cement, impermeable by gases, 
should be placed beneath the floor. The 
1 cellar should have windows hung on hinges, 
kept open when practicable. Use no arsen¬ 
ical wall-paper. A good druggist can make 
the arsenic test at small expense. Make the 
floors of hard wood, and have tight joints. 
Hugs are preferable to carpets. Do not shut 
out the sun ; faded carpets arc not so had as 
faded checks. Have the liviug rooms on the 
sunny side of the house. The kitchen is the 
most important room in the house ; if it is 
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filthy and unhealthy, all else is vain. It 
should have a window on two Bides, and an 
independent ventilating shaft. Have both 
window sashes movable in all the rooms. 
Houses built without ventilation can be par¬ 
tially ventilated by a short board, put under 
the lower sash, thus leaving a space where 
the sashes join. A room heated by a stove 
can have a good air supply brought into the 
room by a pipe, opening into a jacket around 
the stove. Ventilation can bo had by a pipe 
leading from near the floor to the chimney, 
but a chimney should have one flue for 
smoke, and another for foul air. Water is 
a great source of disease. When a cistern 
is filled from the roof, it should be arranged 
so that the first washings of the roof in a 
storm can bo turned off from the cistern. 
Build the cistern so that the Boakago from 
the surrounding surface is impossible. With 
regard to the disposition of excreta, the dry- 
earth system is preferable, the accumulations 
being removed semi-monthly. It costs less 
than 85 a year, and does not admit of con¬ 
tamination. Garbage should be burned, 
(•ess-pools should be water-tight, ventilated, 
and emptied onco a month.” 

AN ERROR ABOUT HONEY ADULTERATION. 

Some years ago we found in the Popular 
Science Monthly , a statement by a reputable 
chemist to the effect, that comb honey was 
sometimes produced by artificial means. 
The statement was copied into this journal, 
and the supposed facts were used in other 
works by the editor. Through the kindness 
of the editor of the Bee Keeper s Journal we 
have received the following correction of the 
statement, written by Prof. Cook, of the 
Agricultural College at Lansing, Mich.:— 

“ l am surprised to note the following re¬ 
sponse to an inquiry in the Farmers’ Club of 
a late Rural New Yorker: 1 It is probably 
true that men, without the aid of bees, now 
make and sell comb honey in which neither 
wax nor honey is used, arid that the comb 
is made of paraffine, and filled with a sub- 
stanco like honey.’ Now, Mr. Editor, I wish 
to say that the above is not only not prob¬ 
ably true, but that it is utterly absurd, mis¬ 


chievously false, and entirely impossible. 
No such thing has ever been done, and it is 
very certain that no such thing ever can be 
done. Only Nature’s deft and delicate fin¬ 
gers can fashion the beautiful comb honey. 
Comb honey is one thing (hat fraud cannot 
counterfeit. Whoever purchases the beauti¬ 
ful, white, incomparable comb honey, may 
be sure that ho has nature’s product, pure 
and genuine. A few years ago, Prof. II. W. 
Wiley, now Chemist of the Agricultural De¬ 
partment at Washington, published an inter¬ 
esting article on sugar, in the Pojmlar Science 
Monthly , in which he made the above state¬ 
ment, apparently in all soberness. After¬ 
ward, when Prof. Wiley was called upon tor 
proof of what was palpably absurd to any 
one who knows of the real nature of comb 
honey, a substance which is clearly inimita¬ 
ble,—he replied : 1 1 only wrote it as a sci¬ 
entific pleasantry.’ This statement was ap¬ 
parently as candid and earnest as any part 
of the article, and so was widely copied by 
the press of the country, and now, like all 
untruthful statements, it is ever and anon 
lifting its ungracious head only to do mis¬ 
chief.” 


PREVENTION OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

Tele remarkable researches of M. Pasteur 
respecting the nature of rabies, or hydropho¬ 
bia, and methods of preventing the disease, 
have attracted world-wide attention. It 
seems now to be established beyond serious 
question that the French savant has really 
discovered a method by which this remarka¬ 
ble malady may be effectually prevented. 

His plan is to inoculate rabbits with a por¬ 
tion of the spinal cord of a dog which has 
died of hydrophobia. On the death of the 
first rabbit, a second rabbit is inoculated with 
a portion of its spinal cord, and so on until 
a number of rabbits have been succeBsliilly 
inoculated. Portions of the spinal cord of the 
last rabbit are then placed in beef broth. 

When a person is to be inoculated for hy¬ 
drophobia, a preparation of the virus which 
is two weeks old is first used, a few drops 
being injected under the skin with a hypo¬ 
dermic syringe. The next day a virus twelve 
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ou thirteen days old is used. On each sub¬ 
sequent day, the age of the virus is lessened 
by one day, until a virus only one day old is 
used, when the patient is supposed to be per¬ 
fectly protected. 

One of the remarkable features of M. Pas¬ 
teur’s discovery is, that by passing through 
a long series of rabbits, it is possible to ob¬ 
tain a virus which will develop the disease in 
just one week ; whereas the virus obtained 
through the bite of a mad dog requires a much 
longer time for its development. This fact 
makes it possible to secure protection from 
the disease by inoculation by modified virus, 
even after a person has been bitten by a 
rabid animal. 

The illness produced by inoculation is very 
slight, the system being gradually accus¬ 
tomed to the virus through successive in¬ 
oculations by this method. It is reported 
that nearly one thousand inoculations have 
been performed, among which only five cases 
of hydrophobia have occurred. Only one of 
these was from the bite of a mad dog, the 
other four being from the bite* of wolves, 
and the patients very badly torn. Pasteur 
asserts that the proportion of deaths from 
persons bitten by mad dogs amounts to about 
one in six. In the case of wolves, the per¬ 
centage of deaths is fully one-half. 

POISONING BY DECAYED FOOD. 

It is well known that food in which do- 
composition has taken place is a frequent 
cause of severe illness, and yet the public 
are not as wide-awake to the gravity of this 
source of danger to life and health as they 
should be. At this season of the year, food 
will often decompose in a few hours, if not 
kept constantly at a low temperature in a 
refrigerator or an ice-box. The poisonous 
properties of decomposing food were for¬ 
merly not understood, but are now known 
to be due to certain peculiar poisons called 
2>tornaines. The following interesting facts 
concerning ptomaines we quote from a re¬ 
cent scientific journal :— 

“The action of the ptomaines is more vir¬ 
ulent when they are introduced into the cir¬ 


culation through wounds than when they are 
brought into the stomach. Cuts and other 
wounds received while dissecting corpses 
have often caused blood-poisoning, ending in 
death. The savages of the New Hebrides 
are not only acquainted with the properties 
of poison of this kind, but make use of it in 
their wars. They plunge the points of their 
arrows, which are made of human bonos and 
provided with grooves, into a corpse about a 
week old, and then coat them with the sap 
of a certain creeping plant. Before dis¬ 
charging the arrow, they dip it into water. 
A serious wound caused by such an arrow is 
inevitably followed by death in from three 
to five days. Report as to a similar practice 
comes from the Narrinjeris, inhabitants of 
South Australia. They are said to wound 
their enemies by splinters of bones previ¬ 
ously plunged into corpses undergoing pu¬ 
trefaction. 

“Jacob Doepler, Jn his ‘Theatrum Poe- 
narum,’ mentions a method of poisoning 
wells, the account of which was formerly 
discredited, but has become plausible in 
the light of modern researches. He states 
that people suffering from leprosy took of 
their blood, mixed it with herbs and toad- 
spawn, formed littlo pellets of the mixture, 
and threw the pellets weighted with stones 
into the wells. Many people who drank 
from these wells were taken with the same 
disease, and some of them died. This hap¬ 
pened in the reign of Philip V., of France, 
who caused all lepers cognizant of the out¬ 
rage to be burned, and the .lews, who were 
accused of being the instigators of the crime, 
to be persecuted. 

“ That many who drank of such water 
should become leprous seems likely, inas¬ 
much as the partaking of spoiled food causes 
eruption of the Bkin, nettle-rash, etc., in many 
persons ; chiefly are those symptoms to be 
noticed after eating spoiled fish. Of course 
the effects are more serious with some per¬ 
sons than with others. Some people are so 
sensitive that partaking of fish, seemingly 
fresh, will cause them inconvenience ; others 
are liable to suffer from a peculiar eruption of 
the skin after eating crabs or lobsters. Pos- 
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sibly the meat of these animals, even when 
in the normal condition, contains neurine 
sufficient to exert its influence on persons 
susceptible to it, while it may not affect 
others at all. In the maize porridge which 
is called i polenta,’ and which is the chief food 
of’ a certain class of Italian working-men, 
there is formed, by putrefaction, during the 
hot months, a poison which causes ♦pella¬ 
gra.’ This is an eruption of the skin, re¬ 
sembling erysipelas, which grows worse in 
time, and Anally induces death. . . . 

“ In every-day life, too, the ptomaines 
very often give proof of their presence. 
Heretofore, however, such cases have not 
always been well understood. The frequent 
inflammations of the fingers of persons en¬ 
gaged in washing dishes, etc., are due to 
this cause. The poisons of putrefaction, so 
easily formed, need only enter into a scratch 
or abrasion of the skin, and they will cause 
a slight poisoning. This is commonly termed 
having a 1 sore finger,' and is rather unpleas¬ 
ant, but generally is soon cured. The best 
remedy for the evil is washing with soap, 
which acts like a mild disinfectant.” 

Food which is dangerous from the pres¬ 
ence of parasites or diseased germs may be 
rendered comparatively innocuous by thor¬ 
ough cooking, but this is not true as regards 
food which has been rendered poisonous by 
putrefactive decomposition. Neither roast¬ 
ing nor boiling nor any othor form of cooking 
will destroy the activity of the poisonous pto¬ 
maines ; and the readiness with which an¬ 
imal food becomes so imminent a danger to 
life and health, is another argument against 
the use of this class of foods, at least during 
the hot months, when putrefactive decom¬ 
position is likely to occur. 

Milk from City Cows a Cause of Consumption. 

—The Council of Health of Paris, after a 
careful investigation of the matter, has re¬ 
quested the authorities to expel all dairy 
cows from the city of Paris. They claim to 
have found that the 5,000 cows in the French 
capital arc very many of them suffering with 
consumption, and that human beings fre¬ 
quently contract the disease from this source. 


Examination of the milk of many of the cows 
showed it to contain a great number of Koch’s 
vacilli. It is claimed that one cause of the 
great increase of consumption among co ws is 
the practice of in-and-in breeding. A similar 
investigation might be made with profit in 
many of our large cities. 


THE DEATH OF DR. DIO LEWIS. 

For nearly half a century, Dr. Dio Lewis 
has been prominent before the American 
public as an advocate of numerous hygienic 
and temperance reforms, and probably has 
done more than any other man of the pres¬ 
ent generation to popularize ideas relating 
to common sense living. All who have an 
interest in hygienic reform, have experienced 
the pain of a personal bereavement in the 
death of Dr. Lewis ; and those who had the 
honor of a personal acquaintance with him, 
feel that they have sustained a loss which is 
wholly irreparable. We quote the follow¬ 
ing brief sketch of the life of I>r. Lewis from 
the Boston Transcript , of May 22 :— 

Dr. Dio Lewis, the author and reformer, 
died at his home in Yonkers, N. Y., at eight 
o’clock this morning, from erysipelas, after 
an illness of two or three days. Dr. Lewis 
was born at Auburn, N. Y., in 1823, studied 
medicine with Dr. Briggs, of that city, took 
his medical course in the Harvard Medical 
School. Boston, began the practice of his 
profession in his native place in 1845, and 
two years later removed to Buffalo, whore 
he practiced from 1847 to 1852. During his 
residence in Buffalo he wrote a number of 
papers on the causes and treatment of chol¬ 
era, which ravaged that city during 1849 and 
1851. These papers attracted much atten¬ 
tion, and were afterward printed in hook 
form. Since 1855 he has been engaged in 
lecturing and writing on the subject of public 
and personal hygiene. With the exception 
of two visits to Europe and three summers 
of saddle life in the mountains of California, 
he has been unceasingly occupied with the 
‘ ounce of prevention.' 

“ During four years ho lectured almost ev¬ 
ery night, giving his days to the invention 
of his new system of gymnastics. In 1860, 
having completed his system, he abandoned 
the platform and settled in Boston, Mass., to 
establish his Normal School for Physical 
Training. Obtaining an act of incorpora¬ 
tion from the Massachusetts Legislature, he 
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placed his scheme before the celebrated Dr. 
Walter Charming, Dr. Thomas Hoskins, and 
other well-known medical men. The two 
gentlemen named, and others, entered heart¬ 
ily into the work. Dr. Channing and Dr. 
Hoskins both became active teachers or pro¬ 
fessors in Dr. Lewis’s school. Within seven 
years, more than four hundred persons were 
graduated from the Boston Normal School, 
bearing its diploma, with the name of Dio 
Lewis as its president. 

“ Another interesting phase of Dr. Lewis’s 
work is found in the great seminary which 
he established at Lexington, Mass. I Lis ob¬ 
ject was to illustrate the possibilities in the 
physical development of girls during their 
school life. His buildings, accommodating 
two hundred persons, were placed upon the 
first battle-field of the Revolutionary war. 
A large corps of teachers in mathematics, the 
sciences, languages, belles-lettres , and music 
were engaged, and the opening announced. 
The school soon grew to one hundred and 
fifty young women, gathered from all parts 
of the country, including the Pacific Coast, 
Central America, and the West Indies. In 
the course of his twenty-two years’ residence 
in Boston, Dr. Lewis published nine volumes 
on the various aspects of the health of the 
human body, some of which, like 1 Our Girls,’ 
‘Our Digestion,’ and ‘Weak Lungs,’ have 
had enormous sales. His latest venture was 
the establishment in New York of a monthly 
magazine, called Dio Lewis s Monthly, de¬ 
voted to sanitary and social science,’’ 

The following letter recently received by 
the editor from Mrs. Dio Lewis gives addi¬ 
tional facts respecting the immediate circum¬ 
stances of his death, which havo not been 
published :— 

Yonkehs, N. Y., July 20, 1886. 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D., 

Rattle Creek, Mich. 

Dear Sir,—There have been no full particulars pub¬ 
lished of my husband’s sickness and death. His life 
will be written as soon as possible, with all particulars. 

lie was thrown from his horse last February, slightly 
wounding his left shin and skinning a small place, which 
we treated with simple remedies, but it did not heal. 
On the 11 tli of May, after a very long walk, a slight 
chill came on, followed by slight fever and pain in this 
leg. The next day it was much swollen and was very 
painful. It was evident that erysipelas had set in, w hich 
the Doctor saw, and said at ouce, tc This is my last sick¬ 
ness. I never was so sick before, I am sick all over. 
Well, I am willing to die. It is a comfort to feel that, I 
have not lived entirely iu vain.” When assured by four 
physicians that they saw no reason why he should not get 


well, he said: “ Gentlemen,—I kuow myself better than 
you do, and I see that it is impossible, for me to recover. 
I have overworked for years, and broken down repeat¬ 
edly till the whole system is compromised, and cannot 
rally from this last attack.” He made all the arrange¬ 
ments possible about his business, and finally dictated 
the arrangements for his funeral and the cremation of 
his body. He said, “Although i am averse to the some¬ 
what unpleasant notoriety which, as yet, cremation in¬ 
volves, my very strong conviction is, that it is the right 
disposition of the dead. I leave directions with the full 
assent of my wife, that my body shall be cremated, and 
that the ashes shall not be placed iu an urn, but in the 
earth, over which my wife will lovingly plant forget-me- 
nots: and when she may move, the forget-me nots and 
the ashes may be removed to her new place of resi¬ 
dence. I direct also, with my dear wife’s assent, that 
all funeral parade and expense shall be avoided, and 
that my remains he placed in a plain pine casket, 
for removal to the crematory. I desire, also, that uo 
flowers be sent by my friends.” 

His convictions were very strong in regard to crema¬ 
tion. I hope his example may be followed by many. 

I never heard him speak with more power or euergy 
Mian he did the evening before he was taken sick, when 
addressing the women operatives of the carpet factories 
of Yonkers. It is pleasant to know that his last public 
Work was for the benefit of poor women, in whose well- 
fare he felt such a warm interest. His mind was clear 
to the last. 

Very truly yours, Mns. Dio Lewis. 

A New Source of Consumption Discov¬ 
ered .—A Danish physician has recently dis- 
coverod that cows’ udders are subject to a 
tubercular disease which may communicate 
consumption to human beings. He says that 
“tuberculosis of the udder of milch-cows is 
by no means a rare affection, and is char¬ 
acterized by a diffused, painless swelling of 
one, rarely of two portions of the udder, 
proceeding without any constitutional im¬ 
plication. A gland thus affected furnishes 
in the beginning an apparently perfectly 
normal milk, while in a simple non-tubercu- 
lar inflammation the milk is at once mate¬ 
rially and conspicuously altered. The diag¬ 
nosis is corroborated by the swelling of the 
supra-mammary lymphatic gland. This milk 
contains a large number of tubercle-bacilli. 
Experiments resulted in the infection of sev¬ 
eral animals. Boiling ho found would de¬ 
stroy the bacillus ; hence it is but prudent to 
resort to this process with every doubtful 
sample of milk.” 
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What to Do with the Slops.—The editor has 
recently received the following letter from a Salt 
Lake City correspondent :— 

“ In your writings, and those of other sanitari- 
ans I tind many excellent remarks against cess¬ 
pools ; but 1 have failed to notice any plan sug¬ 
gested, except sewerage, for the disposal of soapy 
water and other household slops, that would make 
it possible to dispense with the objectionable hole 
in the ground. It is quite probable that you, and 
others, have elaborated plans of that character, but 
1 have not yet seen them, and as the subject is un¬ 
doubtedly important to others situated similarly to 
myself. 1 respectfully request you to favor us with 
some information relating thereto, through the col¬ 
umns of Goon Health. 

“ There is no sewerage in thiB city of 30,000 in¬ 
habitants, and not a large supply of water. The 
city o vers quite a large area, embracing ninety 
miles of extremely wide streets, and blocks ten 
acres square, therefore a system of sewerage would 
be too enormously expensive for us, at present. 
Many of the lotB, like mine, are quite small, in¬ 
cluding but a few rods of ground in addition to the 
1 10 use, barely sufficient for a flower garden in frout 
and a back door-yard. The conundrum is, how to 
get rid of clothes-washing water, dish-washing 
water, floor-scrubbing water, bath water, etc., with¬ 
out running it into a cess-pool. If water from the 
sources named was thrown into the back yard, it 
would make a continuous foul-smelling mud pud¬ 
dle, ami, for similar reasous, the little garden should 
nut be converted into a slop depository. 

“ I will be greatly pleased to read your valued 
suggestions about this matter/’ 

In oases like that described by our correspond¬ 
ent, there is evidently but one tiling to be done. 
The slops cannot be disposed of upon the premises 
by evaporation, as the garden area is not suffi¬ 
ciently large to allow of such free distribution of 
the liquids as will insure complete and immediate 
evaporation. It is evident that the slops must be 
in some way removed from the premises. There is 
no general system of sewerage by which this can 
be done. There is left but one alternative,—they 
must be received in some form of water-tight re¬ 
ceptacle, and periodically removed by the scaven¬ 
ger. This method has been satisfactorily em¬ 
ployed in many cities, and undoubtedly might be 
introduced into Salt Lake City with eminent ad¬ 
vantage. The receptacle may be constructed in the 


ground, of brick laid in Portland cement, and lined 
with a thick layer of coal tar or asphalt uni, or 
may be made of boiler iron. The first form of cis¬ 
tern described is superior to one made of iron ; 
and where good brick can be obtained at a moder¬ 
ate price, it is ako cheaper. 

Bather's Cramp. —The return of the bathing 
season is an appropriate time for a few words on 
the subject of the “cramp” therewith associated. 
If tli© nature and causes of this dangerous affec¬ 
tion were more generally known, it is probable 
that many deaths from drowning in the summer 
might be prevented. Cramp is a painful and 
tonic muscular spasm. It may occur in any part 
of the body, but it is especially apt to take place in 
the lower extremities, and in its mildest forniB it is 
limited to a single muscle. Pain is severe, and 
the contracted muscles are hard and exquisitely 
tender. In a few minutes the spasm and pain 
cease, leaving a local sensation of fatigue and sore¬ 
ness. 

When cramp affects only one extremity, no 
swimmer or bather endowed with average pres¬ 
ence of mind need drown ; but when cramp seizes 
the whole of the voluntary muscular system, as it 
probably does in the worst cases, nothing in the 
absence of prompt and. efficient extraneous assist¬ 
ance can save the individual from drowning. 

Persons of middle age suffer most from the af¬ 
fection, and men more than women, and the robust 
and vigorous more than the weakly. Neither can 
there be any doubt that the shock occasioned by 
cold applied to the surface of the body, especially 
when the body is unduly heated, is the common¬ 
est determining cause of the worst and most ex¬ 
tensive form of bather’s cramp. On this fact is 
founded the common prejudice against bathing 
when the body is much heated. 

Many fatal oases have illustrated this point. 
Last summer a robust man, who was an expert 
swimmer, rowed in a boat one sultry evening to a 
deep pool. With his body glowing with muscular 
exertion, he plunged into the water, when lie was 
immediately seized with general muscular cramp, 
and at once drowned. The most powerful and 
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moat avoidable cause of serious cramp is the sud¬ 
den immersion of the body, when highly heated, 
in water of a relatively low temperature.— Popu¬ 
lar Science News. 

Cause of Short Life. —Dr. Hitchcock, the em¬ 
inent professor of physical culture at Amherst, 
believes that the reason"wh t y the average length 
of life is only forty years, is that men and women 
live too fast. Their heads are prematurely bank¬ 
rupt ; their stomachs are worn out; their hearts, 
kidneys, and muscles are overworked. If the use 
of tobacco increases during the next as it has 
during the past twenty-live years, we shall not 
only know of sudden death from heart and brain 
injuries consequent upon it, but we shall see in the 
Anglo-Saxon race, men emasculated and sorely de¬ 
ficient in muscular strength. A lack of control 
over our bodily and mental functions is one reason 
why we live forty instead of seventy years. 

The Hygiene of Babies’ Eyes.— The two mus¬ 
cles, a set for each eye, act in perfect correlation, 
and enable the organ in an instant of time to cover 
an infinite range of vision. No fine adjustment of 
the telescope, no system of lenses and prisms, can 
accomplish this feat in an instant of time. 

The utmost caution is therefore imperatively de¬ 
manded of every person to whom is consigned the 
care of the young child, from infancy to perhaps 
the third year of life. It is during this time that 
damage to the muscular apparatus of the eye may 
be done. The mother or nurse is eager to have 
baby see everything from the nursery-window, or 
from a carriage or car. How many tired heads, 
languid eyes, and disordered tempers result from 
this mistake ! How often is loss of accommodative 
power, or enlarged pupil, or cross eye the cmise 
ipienoe ! Worms, “inward fits,” sour stomach, 
flea-bites, and bad temper are some of the morbid 
and moral posers which the mother and the family 
doctor ponder over. 

An indication of the delicate and undeveloped 
muscular apparatus of the eyeball within the first 
two months of life is found in the ease with which 
some infants look cross-eyed. It is well known 
that in sleep the eyes are turned upward under the 
brows, and inward, and that a true crossed condi¬ 
tion of the optical axes occurs during this state. 
An occasional temporary crossing of the eyes of an 
infant about two months of age should be carefully 
investigated. 

The child should he handled lightly ; it should 
nor be played with too much ; it ought to lie or 
roll on its back in preference to sitting on the lap 
or in a chair. Any unequal size of the pupils 


should be carefully noted. It may be either the 
sign of some internal trouble or a simple local af¬ 
fection of the muscular tissues controlling the pupil. 
— Health. 



Rattle-Snake Bite. —A “Kansas Emigrant” 
asks :— 

1. Is there any reliable antidote for rattle-snake' 
poisoning l 

2. What treatment would you recommend if the 
patient was not reached until some hours after he 
had been bitten ? 

A ns. —1. No. 

2. The first thing to do is to extract the poison. 
This may be efficiently done by sucking the wound, 
taking care not to swallow any of the blood drawn 
out. Hot fomentations should be applied to the 
limb if any symptoms of inflammation appear. 

The prostration arising from the wound may he 
antagonized by alternate hot and cold applications 
to the spine. 

When a person is bitten through the clothing, 
generally little or no virus is injected into the 
wound, as it is usually wiped off by the clothing 
before the skin is reached. It is customary to use 
whisky or some strong alcoholic drink in cases of 
this sort, and there is a popular belief that the 
remedy is efficacious. We can say nothing upon 
this point from personal experience, but would not 
hesitate to give a stimulant in case it was likely to 
be of any service to the patient. 

Bread without Baking-Powders.— Mrs. .1. 0. 
R.. of Ill., writes: We note you class all baking- 
powders as “unwholesome and unnecessary.” 
Will you kindly tell us what w-e may use as a sub¬ 
stitute 1 What will produce the effect desiivd 
without the injury to the stomach, to which you re¬ 
ferred in June Good Health ? 

An.s.- There are several methods of making 
wholesome ami toothsome bread without baking- 
powders. Gems or rolls of wheat flour can be 
made as wholesome and toothsome as can be de¬ 
sired, with the addition of notliing but water. For 
gems, a rather stiff batter is made, which must be 
beaten vigorously for ten or fifteen minutes, to 
incorporate as much air as possible. Place the 
batter in gem jars previously heated very hot, and 
bake in a quick oven. It takes a little time to 
learn the knack of doing the thing ju*t right; but 
w hen properly made, wrater gems are a very tooth¬ 
some bread. For rolls, a stiff dough is made, tl 
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must be cooked a long time, and sufficient flour 
worked in so it will not stick to the board. Cut 
into sticks an inch wide and half an inch thick, and 
bake in a quick oven until slightly browned. They 
are exceedingly delicate and toothsome. 

Beaten biscuit are made in the same way, only 
the dough is made as stiff as possible, and pounded 
a long time with a mallet instead of being kneaded. 

The famous hoc cakes of the South contain only 
corn meal, water, and a little salt. Mrs. Kelloggs 
“Cook Book*' contains dozens of recipes for bread 
without baking-powders. 


Eczema, or Salt Rheum.— A Western sub¬ 
scriber writes :— 

“ My mother has been afflicted for a great many 
years with a humor which breaks out on her face 
and neck, and sometimes on the body. It is at¬ 
tended by intense burning. Some pronounce it 
salt-rheum. Can it be cured ? If so, what reme¬ 
dies should be used 1 ” 

Ans. —Salt-rheum, when persistent for many 
years, is usually dependent upon some morbid con¬ 
stitutional condition, the improvement of which is 
necessary for a permanent cure. Disturbances of 
digeBtiou, an inactive condition of the liver, and an 
impoverished condition of the blood are among 
the most common causes of this condition. Local 
applications are very useful. Among the beat are 
the following :— 

Bathe the part* for ten or fifteen minutes two or three 
times a day. The water should he a6 hot as can be 
borue without discomfort. After bathing, apply zinc 
ointment, a preparation which can be obtained at any 
drug store. If the skin is much thickened by the dis¬ 
ease, apply instead of zinc ointment, equal parts of 
zinc and tar oiutment. It should be applied daily and 
thoroughly rubbed in. Sometimes the itching may be 
relieved by bathing the parts with an alkaline solution 
consisting of a dram of soda to a pint of water. 


Reading at Meals—Frogs. -A correspondent 
inquires: 1. Docs rending ut mealtime impede 
or promote digestion ? 2. Are frogs desirable in 

spring-water used for household purposes ? 

Ans. 1. The mind is likely to be occupied in 
some way at all times during the waking hours; 
and it is hardly to be supposed that the reading of 
a newspaper, or some other form of light litera¬ 
ture, will tax the brain to any greater extent than 
conversation, or even thought without conversa¬ 
tion. Exciting reading, or any form of mental 
exercise requiring a high degree of brain activity, 
should of course be avoided during meals, as likely 
to interfere with the digestive processes. 

2. No. Water used for household purposes 
should be pure as possible. Water containing 
frogs, fish, or other forms of animal life, will nec¬ 


essarily be more or less contaminated. Spring- 
water should always be boiled before being used 
for drinking purposes, as intestinal parasites of 
various kinds undoubtedly most frequently find 
their way into the human system through this 
channel. 

Maggots in the Ear. — rbildren having a dis¬ 
charge in the ear as the result of scarlet fever, or 
inflammation of the middle ear, sometimes have 
an enormous increase of suffering as the result of 
maggots developed in the ear. Flies, being at¬ 
tracted by the odor, lay their eggs in the car when 
the child is asleep or at play, giving rise to a large 
number of maggots, which in some instances have 
destroyed the whole middle ear, producing deaf¬ 
ness. A year or two ago a case came under the 
writer s care of an elderly man who had suffered 
extremely for several days from this cause. A 
week or so before, he had observed a tly buzzing 
about his ear. The insect doubtless succeeded in 
depositing its eggs, which gave rise to a numerous 
family of larva.*. Occurrences of this sort empha¬ 
size the importance of giving proper attention to 
discharges from the ear. which may usually be 
readily cured by a proper course of treatment- 
Scrupulous cleanliness maintained by daily wash 
ing of the ear would materially lessen the liabil¬ 
ity to an accident of the sort mentioned, by keep 
ing the ear in a wholesome condition and free from 
odor. 

Diet and Work. —S. L. inquires : “ Which needs 
the most and richest food, a muscle worker, or one 
who uses his brain chiefly ? ” 

Ans. —Physiologists long ago established the fact 
that a given amount of severe brain labor is acre 
exhausting than twice the amount of work of a 
purely muscular character. It should be taken 
into account, however, that many times a person 
uses brain and muscles simultaneously. In fact, 
all active muscular labor is accompanied by a 
greater or less degree of brain and nerve activity. 
It may be said, briefly, that the intense brain 
worker requires a more liberal and iiourisliing diet 
than the man engaged in muscular labor who does 
very little active brain work. But the man who 
requires the most nourishing diet of all is lie who 
labors vigorously with both brain and muscles. 

Nausea. —Mrs. C. N. T. inquires what to do for 
a child in whom riding in a sleigh produces nausea 
and vomiting. 

Ans. —If the occurrence is constant, that is, if 
riding always makes the child sick at the stomach, 
there must be something radically wrong with its 
nervous system, which will be likely to be improved 
only by improvement of the general health. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CANNING FRUIT. 

Canning fruit is a very efficient means of pre¬ 
serving it in a wholesome condition. It consists in 
sealing up fruit, which has been previously scalded, 
in air-tight cans or jars. It is a very simple pro¬ 
cess ; but like must other culinary processes, re¬ 
quires careful management to make it a success. 
The results of painstaking efforts in this direction 
are, however, so generally satisfactory that it is well 
worth all the trouble, and the canning of fruit need 
not be considered a difficult undertaking if the fol¬ 
lowing details are carefully attended to :— 

1. Select good cans. Glass self-sealing cans, of 
some good variety, are always to be preferred. Tin 
cans are much more troublesome to till and seal, are 
liable to injure the flavor of the fruit, and if not 
manufactured from the best of material, they will 
injure the wholesomeness of the fruit. Glass cans 
can be used much longer than tin ones, and are in 
the end the most economical, Those with glass 
covers or porcelain-lined screw covers, are the best. 
Take care that the cans are whole, and perfect in 
every respect, with good rubbers, and covers that 
fit closely. Thoroughly rinse the covers and rub¬ 
bers in hot water, and dry before using. If the 
cans are some which have been previously used, ex¬ 
amine them with special care to see that both cans 
and covers have been carefully cleaned and scalded, 
and fitted with new rubbers if necessary. 

2. Select only the best of fruit, such us is per¬ 
fect in flavor, and neither green nor over-ripe. 
Poor fruit will not bo improved by canning ; over¬ 
ripe fruit will be insipid and mushy : and though 
the cooking process will soften hard, green fruit, it 
cannot impart to it the delicate flavors which be¬ 
long to fruit when used in its prime. Fruit should 
be perfectly ripe, but the larger varieties should 
not be soft enough to be ready for eating, and 
should be put up as soon after picking as pos¬ 
sible. The fruit should be picked on a dry day 
while (he sun is shining on it, and, if possible, 
should be done up on the same day, In gather¬ 
ing the fruit and preparing it for use, it should be 
handled as little as possible, as this is injurious to 
most fruits. If possible, keep it clean enough to 
avoid the necessity of washing, If necessary to 


pare, use a silver knife, as steel is apt to discolor 
the fruit. 

3. Stew the fruit slowly in a porcelain-lined or 
granite-ware kettle, adding as little water as pos¬ 
sible. Steaming maybe employed instead of stew¬ 
ing, and is preferable when the fruit is at all soft 
and apt to fall to pieces. To do this, fill the cans 
as carefully as possible with the fresh fruit, cover 
in such a manner that the water cannot boil into 
the can, but not so tightly but that the steam can 
escape, and set the cans on muffin rings, straw, flat 
stones, or something to keep the cans from resting 
on the bottom, in a boiler of water, and boil until 
the fruit is steamed tender. 

The fruit should not be cooked so much as to fall 
to pieceB, and taste flat and insipid; but it must 
be so thoroughly scalded that every part of it will 
have been subjected to that high degree of heat at 
which the germs from which fermentation originates 
will be destroyed. Simply heating is not sufficient, 
though after the fruit haa reached boiling heat, it 
should be cooked just the least possible that will 
insure its being tender and palatable. 

The length of time required for cooking the va¬ 
rious fruits varies about as follows :— 

Whortleberries and cherries, 5 minutes. Rasp¬ 
berries, blackberries, ripe currants, 6 to 8 min¬ 
utes. Halved peaches, gooseberries, and grapes, 
8 to 10 minutes. Whole peaches, 15 minutes. 
Strawberries, 10 to 15 minutes. Halved pears 
(common varieties), quince, sliced pineapple, 15 to 
20 minutes. Whole pears, 30 minutes. Siberian 
crabs (whole), 25 minutes. 

If the fruit is stewed in a kettle, do not attempt 
I to cook a very large quantity at a time. 

4. l*se none but the best of sugar, if any at all. 
Berries and small fruits are thought to retain their 
flavor best when canned without sugar, adding the 
necessary amount when the fruit is opened for use. 
If sugar is used, one tablespoonful to the quart of 
fruit is a good proportion for most berries and 
peaches. Plums, cherries, and currants require 
from five to eight tablespoonfuls of sugar to the 
quart of fruit. 

Have the, sugar hot } and do not add it until the 
fruit is hailing . 
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Large fruits, like pears, peaches, apples, etc., 
which contain a much smaller quantity of juice 
than berries, are considered best canned in a pre¬ 
pared syrup. 

In making the syrup, as little heat as possible 
should be employed, since a solution of water and 
sugar, even when kept at the temperature of boil¬ 
ing water, undergoes slow decomposition. It is 
best to pour the water cold on the sugar, letting it 
stand until entirely dissolved, stirring occasionally, 
if need be, and when needed for canning, heat to a 
boiling temperature, and use at once. 

5. While the fruit is cooking, prepare the cans 
in which it is to be placed. Pint and quart jars 
are most convenient for a small family, as fruit that 
has been canned does not keep well long after hav¬ 
ing been opened. Various methods can be em¬ 
ployed to prevent the can from breaking when the 
hot fruit is put in it. 

Some wrap the cans in a towel wrung out of hot 
water, and keep a silver spoon inside while it is be¬ 
ing tilled. < Uhers apply dry heat by keeping the 
cans iu a moderately hot oven while the fruit is 
cooking; while others wrap each can in a thick 
towel wet in cold water, folded around and under 
the can so as to exclude all air, dropping a silver 
spoon inside before filling. In our own experience 
we have found the following plan a most efficient 
one : Fill a large dish-pan nearly full of scalding 
hot water (it should nut, however, be boiling hot) 
Take euch can, introduce it gradually into the water, 
roll it over and over, then dip full of water and set 
it right side up in the pan with the water in and 
around it. Repeat the process with other cans un¬ 
til there are four or five ready in the pan, which is 
as much fruit as can be well cooked at a time. Put 
the covers likewise into a basin of hot water. Have 
ready a granite-ware funnel and dipper, also in hot 
water, a cloth for drying the juice from the tops and 
the water from the cans, a silver fork Or spoon, a 
dish for emptyings, and a broad shallow pan half 
filled with hot water to set the can in while being 
filled. EL I. K. 

TO HE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 


Soap. -Soap, as a detergent for washing pur¬ 
poses, is of great antiquity. In the ruins of Pom¬ 
peii a complete soap manufactory was found, and 
the utensils and some soap were in a tolerable state 
of preservation. The first distinct mention of 
soap, now extant, is by Pliny, who spunks of it as 
the invention of the Hauls. The Gallic soap, 
eighteen centuries back, was prepared from fat and 
wood ashes, particularly the ashes from beechwood, 
this wood being very common in France as well as 
in England. Soap is spoken of by writers from the 
second century down, but the Saracens were the 
first people to bring it into general use as an exter¬ 
nal cleansing medium .—SvL 


Oil Stoves and Health.—A writer in a recent 
number of the Sanitary Xrtcn remarks as follows 
upon the unhealthfulness of that modern conven¬ 
ience, “the oil stove” :— 

“In many households, kerosene oil-stoves take 
the place of kitchen ranges during the summer, for 
cooking aud laundry uses. The absence of heat, 
which is one of the strongest claims made for the 
convenient little oil-stoves, is not so great an ad- 
I vantage as it is made to appear. No house which 
remains through the dump, close weather of dog- 
days without heat from stove or grate, can be a 
suitable or healthful dwelling-place. Heat is the 
surest purifier of a moist and disease-laden atmos¬ 
phere ; and in many a house the kitchen fire, which 
is the only one lighted from spring to fall, has been 
the salvation of the inmates. People will never 
live rationally in this variable climate, where the 
mercury runs up and down the tube of the ther¬ 
mometer with a freedom and rapidity which is con¬ 
sistently Western, until they learn to regulate tires 
and clothing, not by the month or season, but by 
the actual temperature, and their own individual 
needs. There is another danger in the use of oil- 
stoves, which should be seriously considered. Un¬ 
less the greatest care is taken in trimming the 
wieks and keeping the stove clean, it will certainly 
smoke, and this smoke, besides being very pene¬ 
trating aud disagreeable, is extremely irritating to 
delicate throats. For the same reason, a kerosene 
lamp should not be kept burning dimly in a sleep¬ 
ing-room at night. If it must be used, it should 
be allowed to bum clearly and brightly, and a con¬ 
stant supply of outside air should be admitted into 
the room. ” 

—A carpet merchant in Vienna lias a cu¬ 
rious collection ot‘ ancient woolen and linen 
cloths, including more than 300 specimens. 
Many of them have been taken from tombs, 
and are stretched on folios of cardboard to 
preserve them. Some of the fragments are 
only a foot square, but the larger ones make 
uj) an entire Roman toga, which is said to be 
the only one in the world. There are a great 
many embroidered dresses and a deal oi* 
knitting and crewel work. Double chain 
stitch seems to have been as familiar to the 
Egyptian seamstress, sewing with bone 
needles, as it is to modern women. There 
are some very quaint and unusual designs in 
the old collection of’cloths, but there arc also 
some very common things. It is curious to 
find that the common blue check pattern of 
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our dusters and workhouse aprons was in 
general use among the Egyptians more than 
a thousand years ago .—Boston Journal of 
Commerce. 

To Remove Milk and Coffee Stains from 
Silk and Woolen Goods.—These stains are very 
difficult to remove, especially from light colored 
and finely finished fabrics. From mixed woolen 
goods, they can be removed by moistening with a 
mixture of one part glycerine, nine parts water, and 
one half part aqua ammonia. Apply this mixture 
by means of a brush, and allow it to remain twelve 
hours, moistening occasionally as necessary. After¬ 
ward press the stained pieces between cloth, and 
rub wdth a clean rag. Drying, and, if possible, a 
little steaming, is usually sufficient to entirely re¬ 
move the stainB. 

For silk garments use five parts glycerine, five 
parts water, and one quarter part ammonia. Try 
the mixture, before using, on a small bit of the 
same goods to see if it will change the color. If 
such is the case, the ammonia must be omitted. 
Apply with a soft brush, allowing it to remain on 
the stains for six or eight hours, then rub with a 
clean cloth. The remaining dry substance should 
be carefully taken off by means of a knife. Brush 
the spots over with clean water, press between 
cloths, and dry. If this does not entirely remove 
the stain, rubbing with a little bread will complete 
the cleaning. To restore the finish, a thin solution 
of gum arabic may be brushed on, dried, and the 
goods carefully ironed. 

Glossy Starch.— Take two ounces of white gum 
arabic, put it in a pitcher and pour over it a pint of 
water, cover to keep from dust, and let it stand all 
night. In the morning filter carefully into a clean 
bottle, cork it and keep for use. One tablespoun- 
ful of the gum water to one pint of clear starch in 
which a piece of white wax has been melted will 
give a fine gloss to shirt bosoms, collars, and cuffs 
when a polishing iron is used. 

— To darn well, long stitches should be worked 
one way across the hole to be darned bo as to com¬ 
pletely cover it, then begin sideways, and take up 
every other <»ne of these long stitches, so that the 
hole may he tilled with a kind of basket work of 
thread. < Ireat care must be taken not to draw 
the hole in any smaller so that it will not lie fiat 
and even. 

— To stone raisins easily, place them in a colan¬ 
der, and turn hot water over them. This will 
soften them, and make it easy to remove the atones. 


—The Laundry says that the reason blankets are 
hard and harsh after washing is the use of soap 
containing rosin. A small piece of borax dissolved 
in water and added to the suds will greatly improve 
the softness of the blankets. 

—Wooden ware is best cleaned with cold water 
and sand. 


Jciterary Notices. 


The Philanthropist : The Philanthropist, P. O. 
Box 2554, New York City, N. Y. Price, post 
paid, 10 cts. a dozen, 50 cts. a hundred. 

Two new leaflets of this Series have just been 
published, and are ready for distribution, No. 5, 
“The Sacredness of Motherhood,” by Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Powell Bond; and No. fi, “The White 
Cross,” by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
Assistant Bishop of New York. Both are of great 
interest, and valuable for circulation. 


Babyhood : 5 Beckman St., New York City, N. 

Y. Si. 50 per year. 

The July number contains much of value and 
instruction to the mothers of the land. “ The 
Value of Water in Early Life,” by H. D. Chapin, 
M. D., is an extremely simple and practical pre¬ 
sentation of the subject. An illustrated article on 
the “ C*re of Children's Feet” is equally instruct¬ 
ive. The department of “Nursery Problems” 
contains much of timely interest, and there are the 
usual useful hints all through the magazine, nota¬ 
bly one by Miss Juliet Corson, the well-known in¬ 
structor in ccfokery, on the importance of water fil¬ 
tration ; also Babyhood's prize article on " Pro¬ 
tracted Crying Spells.” 


The Popi lak Science Monthly : If . Appleton 
ct* Co. Publishers, New York City. Subscrip¬ 
tion price 85.00 per year. 

The August number of this popular magazine 
opens with an illustrated article on “ Woods and 
their Destructive Fungi,” by P. H. Dudley, C. E. 
The series of articles entitled “An Economic 
Study of Mexico,” by Hon. David A. Wells, is 
concluded in the present issue. Prox. Huxley lias 
a valuable paper on “ The Extension of Scientific 
Teaching.” “A Canadian Chapter in Agrarian 
Agitation,” by George lies; “Genius and Pre¬ 
cocity,” by James Sully, M. A. ; “Causes of the 
Present Commercial Crisis,” by Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu; “Mineral Springs of Eastern France,” by 
Titus M. Coan, M. D. ; “Good Tune, audits As¬ 
certainment,” by Prof. Isaac Sharpies; “Recent 
Progress in Chemistry,” by Prof. H. C. Bolton ; 
“The Prediction of Natural Phenomena,” by 
Dr. A. Schaff, and a sketch of Oswald Heer, with 
portrait, serve to make the number a most inter¬ 
esting and instructive one. 
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Publisher's Page. 


C3T Every week brings to the office of the journal, 
a large number of new subscribers, not only from all 
parts of the United States, but from various foreign 
countries, from various parts of England, Canada, South 
America, and even from Australia, New Zealand, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and distant India. Goon Health 
has found its way to every part of the globe where the 
English language is spoken. 


frgg" The summer season thus far in Michigan, with 
the exception of four or live warm days, has been pleas¬ 
antly cool, and the air most, of the time delightfully ex¬ 
hilarating. Diseases of all sorts are so scarce that there 
is a general complaint among physiciuns of hard times. 
The patients of the Sanitarium arc never tired of com¬ 
plimenting the institution for its pure air aud delightful 
surrouudings. 


The Sanitarium patients, to the number of nearly 
two hundred, spent a day very pleusant.ly at Goguac 
Lake u week or two ago. The street railroad runs direct 
from the Sanitarium to the Lake, a distance of al>out two 
miles. Once in two weeks during the summer months, 
the managers give the patients a picnic at the Lake, 
with a stearn-boat ride, and other entertainments. On 
such occasions the street ear company provide a num¬ 
ber of extra cars, which are formed In line in front of 
the Sanitarium, and are quickly loaded with patients 
and a sufficient number of attendants to secure the 
proper care of all, and such aid for feeble ones as is 
necessary to enable them to thoroughly enjoy them¬ 
selves. 

The Sanitarium gymnasium has just received a 
valuable accession to its facilities by the addition of the 
most valuable of Prof. Sargent's appliances, which have 
been developed and perfected in the renowned llemen- 
way Gymnasium of Harvard LHiiversity. The system 
of physical culture carried out for patients in this insti¬ 
tution is not to be found in any other medical establish¬ 
ment. in the world. 


E3^~The Sanitarium is now brilliantly illuminated by 
the “Edison Iueandescent Electric Light,” which has 
far more than met the expectations of the managers, 
who assert that they would not exchange the light for 
gas, even if it were furnished gratis. The light is bril¬ 
liant, hut soft, and not painful to the eyes. One ad¬ 
vantage of this light, which the physicians value very 
highly, is the U9e of the same current which furnishes 
the light, for medical and surreal purposes, thus enabl¬ 
ing them to dispense with the ohl-fashioned and exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome cautery batteries. 


The large and elegant addition to the Battle 
Creek College, which has been in progress of construc¬ 
tion during the season, is now nearly completed, and will 
doubtless be read}" for Occupancy at the opening of t he 
next school year. The light and airy basement of the 
new structure is to be used for a gymnasium. Toe first 
floor will be divided info class rooms, and the second 
floor will he used for a elm pel and assembly room. 
TIUs room will have a Beating capacity to accommodate 
five, hundred students. Battle Creek College has at¬ 
tained an enviable reputation as a school in which young 
men and women can receive excellent educational ad¬ 
vantages, from a literary and scientific standpoint, and 


ut the same time be surrounded by moral influences of 
an exceptionally excellent, character. Few schools of 
this kind give any attention to the physical t.raiuing of 
students, but the managers of this College fully appre¬ 
ciate the need of physical as well as mental and moral 
training, and have established a manual training depart¬ 
ment with special reference to this much neglected 
branch of educational training. The gymnasium, which 
has now been udded, will prove a valuable supplement 
to the manual training department, as it will give an 
opportunity for those varied exercises which are neces¬ 
sary to secure a symmetrical development of the. body. 

Taking it all together, we know of no school to which 
parents con send their sons and daughters with such en¬ 
tire confidence that their interests, physically, mentally, 
and morally, will he so thoroughly and conscientiously 
cared for as at the Battle Creek College. 

The annual catalogue containing announcements for 
the next school year, may be obtaining by addressing 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 

OF' A new enterprise has been inaugurated in this 
in this State, which ought to receive the cordial support 
of sanitarians everywhere. We refer to the manufacture 
of patent earth closets, which has been undertaken by a 
company who are doing business under the name of 
Heap’s Patent. Earth Closet Co. The editor of this 
journal bus carefully exainiued the appliance manufac¬ 
tured by this company, and pronounces it the best, thing 
in the liue which he has ever seen. The introduction of 
the earth closet in place of the abominable vault system, 
would almost annihilate typhoid fever and cholera. 
Those who wish to investigate this subject further, will 
do well to correspond with Heap’s Patent Earth Closet 
Co.. Muskegon, Mich. 


A FEW WORDS FROM OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. L. F., of Indiana. *ays:— 

'* Having taken up a Goon IIkai.hi printed in 1881, and find¬ 
ing ho much good in it, I thought I would write you and see if 
it Is still published. We took it one year, aud liked it very 
mnrh. Often friend? who came to see Us would ask for the 
Goon Health, aud everyone that real it liked it. I hope It 
is still published and heralding forth its precious truths.” 

Mrs. J. 0.. of Colorado, writes:— 

“ I have just received the February number or your journal, 
with which I am very tnuch pleased indeed.*’ 

«J. M. Ik. of California, says: 

“ Please continue sending my journal. I do not want to 
miss a single number.” 

S. B.. of Illinois, renews his subscription and says:— 

’‘We feel so much pleased with the journal, WC scarcely 
know how to do without it.** 

0. L. W.. of Mass., has received the Goon Health, and Is 
“greatly pleased with it.*' 

S. T. A., of Kansas, writes:— 

• 1 hud thought thui I would try to do without<*0cn> Hkai.tii 
this year, hut 1 ifnd It indispensable . «> inclosed find one dol¬ 
lar for ilia same.” 

E. $.. of New York, sends one dollar for renewing her sub¬ 
scription for a third year, and •‘would not do without, it.” 

T. H. K„ of New York, sends one dollar for renewing his 
subscription to Goon Hr.At.Tii, and remarks:— 

“Your jonrnal is an old friend, and perhaps the bc*t way to 
express my appreciation of It is to say that I have taken it 
every year but one since it began to be published/' 

Mrs, P. t)., of Michigan, writes:— 

“I have been one of your subscribers for about eighteen 
years, aud rely a great deal ti pun the valuable information re¬ 
ceived from your Journal, and have come to feel that I conld 
not do without it: so I gladly renew my subscription Tor an 
Other year, and wish you continued snecess." 

















TELEPHONES, TELEGRAPH and ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



We would call the attention of doctors, 
merchants, and others to our 

“LITTLE GIANT” TELEPHONE, 

As a convenient and cheap means of com¬ 
munication between office or store and res¬ 
idence, or in any place where quick com¬ 
munication is desired between two points. 
We can 

FULLY GUARANTEE EVERY INSTRUMENT 

Wc send out, and will promptly refund 
money where satisfaction is not given. 

The “Little Giant’* Telephone has 
been greatly improved during the past 
season, and is far superior to any other 
Short-line Telephone, both in beauty and 
utility. For private lines they are pos¬ 
itively unequaled. 

Don’t be deceived by cheap toys . The 
“Little Giant” has been before the pub¬ 
lic for nearly ten years, and has given per 
feet satisfaction. Do n’t fail to get our 
prices before buying. 



We a/so carry in stock a 
full line of Electrical Goods, 
including Batteries of every 
description, Electro-medical 
Instruments, Telegraph In 
struments. Wire, Insulators, 
etc. Large Illustrated Cat¬ 
alogue free on application 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, & ELECTRICAL OUTFITS. 



ENT. 

OVALTY. 


For Circulars, Prices, and full particulars, please address, 

NORTHWESTERN ELECTRICAL CO., 


Box 448. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


ATTENTION, BUILDERS! 


PRACTICAL 

and 

ECONOMICAL. 



RELIABLE 

and 

COMPLETE. 


To Builders, and those who think of building, we would call your attention to 

HALL’S PATENT SHEATHING LATH. 

This Sheathing is surfaced down to even thickness, and has a series of dove-tail grooves runni,ni* 
leagihwtse of the lumber, so that when nailed on the studding it is ready for the mason. 

A few Reasons Why it is Better 

Than the Old Style of Lathing :— 

First, It makes a much more solid and a warmer wall. 

Second, You get a more perfect clinch in the dove-tail groove. 

Third, You save 25 per cent of the mortar. 

Fourth, Your Mason can put on 50 yards more per day, and do better work. 

Fifth, You save the cost of the lath, and labor of putting it on 
Sixth, The plastering will not crack as much as on the common lath. 

In short, it only needs to be seen to be appreciated. 

It is the Common Sense Method. 

We are aware that parties who have large stocks of common lath to sell, w'ill be slow to handle 
onr sheathing for the benefit of their customers. But if they do not keep it, write for circulars and prices 
to the 

NATIONAL SHEATHING LATH MACHINE CO., 

BATTLE CREEK , MICH. 






























By J. H. Iv^IylyOGCx, M. I>. 


g^FTER a careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol and 
9® Tobacco upon the human body, with unusually favorable opportunities for obser- 
5Lw|! vat ion through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and microscopical 
* investigations, the author has prepared, by the aid of the best artists to be se¬ 
cured, a series of 

TEH COLORED PtATES, 

Which depict in the most graphic manner possible, the ravages of alcohol among the 
delicate st ructures of the human body. The following is a list of what is exhibited by 
the several Charts ;— 

PLATE 1. The Alcohol Family. 

•* 2. A Healthy Stomach. 

*' 3. Stomach of a Moderate Drinker. 

“ 4. Stomach of a Hard Drinker. 

•' 5. Stomach in Delirium Tremens. 

•* 6. Cancer of the Stomach. 

•• 7. A. Healthy Nerve Cells. B. 

Fatty Degeneration of Nerve Cells. 

C. Healthy Blood. D. Blood of an 
Habitual Smoker. E. Blood of a 
Drunkard. F. Blood Destroyed by 
Alcohol. G. The Drunkard's Ring. 

H. Healthy Nerve Fibres, A Fatty 
Degeneration of Nerve Fibres. J. 

Healthy Muscle Fibres. K. Fatty De¬ 
generation of Muscle Fibre. 

•• 8. Smokers Cancer. A Rum 

Blossom. A Healthy Brain. A 
Drunkard's Brain. A Healthy Heart. 

A Drunkard s Heart. 

# * 9. A. A Healthy Lung. B. Drunkard’s Consumption A Healthy kuiney. 12. Enlarged Fatty 

Kidney of Beer Drinker. F. Atrophied Kidney of Gin Drinker. G Healthy Liver. H Liver of 
Drunkard showing Nutmeg Degeneration. A Magnified Section of Fatty Liver of Drunkard. J. View 
of an Eye diseased from the Use of Tobacco and Whisky. K. View of the Inferior of a Healthy Eye . 

" 10. ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, showing the percentage of Alcohol contained in the common Alcoholic 

Beverages. ADULTERANTS OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS , showing a list of the various poisons used in 
adulterating the various liquors. SPHYGMOGRAPHIC TRACINGS OF THE PULSE, showirg the effects 
of alcohol and tobacco upon the pulse. A. Pulse of a Healthy Person. B. Ptnse of a Moderate 
Drinker. C. Pulse of a Drunkard. D. Pulse of an Old Tobacco User. E. Pulse of a Young Smoker. 
STATISTICS OF STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. A diagram exhibiting in a graphic way the fact that the 
annual cost of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, rum, tea, and coffee, exceeds the cost of bread, meat, clothing, 
education, and missions. 

Nothing so Complete in this line bus ever been u(tempted before. These ti n charts constitute a 
most powerful temperauce lecture, the impressions of which will not be easily forgotten. 



TESTIMONIAIjS. 

The following are a few of the many good words which have* been spoken for the charts:— 

“They »re the best yet published, and no temper nee edneufor can afford lo he without, them. The illnstm'ionH 
•f the effee * of tobacco are alone worth the money, und when pi aim'd, ought to be sufficient to cure any one of the 
tobueeo habit, and l know of some who have thuebcen cured.” CiE R(iE WOODFORD. 

“The Charts yon sent I like the best of any issued, and shall commend them everywhere, and y<ur lecture was 
Inimitable.” -Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. Pres. N W. C, T. V. 

•* I have carefully examined the Temperance Charts so ab’y prepared by Dr. .1. II. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
and I am very much pleased with them. JULIA OOLMAN. Chairman of the Literature Committee of the National W. 
0. T. V. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with 
this series of charts when desired. It works to a charm, aud is Just the tiling for lecturers. It is only nec¬ 
essary to set it on a stand or table, and in two minutes it can be made ready for operation. It can be oper¬ 
ated In either direction equally well. Eneh set of charts is accompanied by a Key and a stenographic report 
•f a lecture from the charts delivered by Dr. KeUogg at the Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation. 

Price of Charts on common rollers, - $10.00 

Case jxtra, ..... - - - 1.25 

Charts with Exhibitor, - 12.50 

HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 














ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE. 

By J. H. Kellogg, M. ID. 


Chromo-Lithographlc Plates, A Series of Ten, Each 32 x 48 inches in Size. 


A LL competent teachers of physiology and hj’gienc have for years felt the need of some 
more efficient means of illustrating these subjects than have heretofore been afforded, 
especially as regards the subject of hygiene, 

The author of these charts has for years been engaged in teaching physiology and hygiene 
in the class room and by popular lectures, and lias endeavored to fill the gap in means of pie 
torial illustration by blackboard sketches and charts specially prepared for his own use. Ln 
response to tlie repeated suggestions and requests of teachers and others interested in this line 
of educational work, he has selected from among the designs which have thus grown out of , 
his practical experience in teaching these subjects, such as have proved the most effective and 
serviceable, and now presents them in this form, believing that they will be recognized as a 
very helpful addition to the facilities which teachers have heretofore possessed for making 
these subjects interesting and attractive. A number of skilled artists were employed for sev¬ 
eral months in perfecting the designs and coloring, and no expense has been spared to make 
the charts both 

SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE AND THOROUGHLY ARTISTIC 

in every detail of design and coloring, in which particulars they are quite unequaled. 

These charts are specially designed for the school room, but they are equally serviceable 
for lectures. The whole subject of Anatomy, Physiology. Hygiene, and Temperance are illus¬ 
trated in these Charts in a ninuuer never before attempted. The following is a bare list of the 
Charts. 

0 0 LIST OF CHARTS. 0 0 

CHART ONE.-The Skeleton,-The Muscles,-The Tissues. CHART TWO.—Tlie Digest- 
he System,—The Circulatory System. CHART THREE.—The Nervous System,—The Spe¬ 
cial Senses,—The Respiratory System. CHART POCK.—Diseased Animal and Vegetable 
Poods. CHART FIVE.—Air and Water Contamination. CHART SIX.—Heating and Venti¬ 
lation. CHART SEVEN.—Effects of Improper Dress and Unhcalthfiil Positions,—Imperfect 
Physical Development. CHART E10HT.—Effects of Narcotics ami Stimulants. CHART 
NINE.—Effects of Alcohol Upon the Human Stomach,—Temperance Statistics. CHART 
TEN.—Nutritive Value of Poods,—Digestibility of Foods. 


A complete manual furnished with each set of Charts. 


Price per Set, mounted on Cloth with Rollers, $25.00 
Price per Set, on Spring Rollers all in one Case, 35.00 

For full descriptive circulars, address, 

HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 






RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 


The Dietetic Reformer 


ST. HELENA, CAL. 



S HIS delightful Resort has been fitted up as a Sanitarium, 
and offers imvvallcil advantage* to TOURISTS Mid 
ILL C LASSES OF INVALIDS. both f .t Wmitr aim 
Summer- It is situated on tliesouth-western slope of Howd. 
Mountain, a locality of enviable reputation fbr hc.dth-necuper 
ruing qualities, about iJ'X* feet above lide level. 500 fect above 
*»nd overlooking the noted and bcauti’ul TVupn Valley, and 
mile* fmm St. Helena. 

ITS NATURAL ADVANTAGES 

Air equal to those ofany other Ttcnbh resort. It is noted for 
its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Char nnd Palmy Sunshine, 
Kyen Temperature, Mild JJrectes, unJ the absence uf big 
winds. 

OUR REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Include All Forms of Ilntlm, Vacuum Treatment, both local 
and general . Galvanic und Fa radio Electricity. Mechanical 
Appliances and Kxrri pm for I he Development the Lungs 
Vital Or^an*. and Muscular System, and Care of Deformllivs 

THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 

Ry k nown remedi d agents is « ntployed. With these natural 
and acquired advantages, pleasant and desirable surrounding* 
thorough snul judicious treatment and wholesome diet, most 
Invalids who avail themselves of the'.® agreeable facilities 
fupldly r-cover. 

THE RETREAT is under a thoroughly competent direc 
•or. and patients have tin care of two resit la ry gr.Junled phy¬ 
sicians of exigence, who arc agisted by w .ll trained and 
••urtcou' gentlemen .»nd lady assistants. 

AU Invalids and Tourists m:<v feel assured that they will 
be courteously received, and kindly cared for. 

For Circulars and fuithcr particulars, address 

RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

ST. HELENA, CAL. 


THE MER ICM SENTINEL 

an F.ICHT-PAGK MONTHLY JOURNAL, devoted m 
“ the defense of American Institutions, the preservation of 
•he United Slates Con*liltl< ton as It is, so far as rcgatds re 
ltgion or religious tests, and the 

Maintenance of Hainan KIglils, 

Both civil and religious. It will ever be uncompromisingly 
opposed to anything tending toward a union of Church and 
State, either in name or in fact. 

TERMS. 

Single Copy, per year, - 50 cents 

Tolorcign countries, single subscription, post-paid, a s. 

Address, AiQEKICAN SENTINEL, 

lUofl Castro SC, Oakland, Cal. 


Uses of Water. 

Round in Cloth, 160 pp., 60 cte. Paper Covers, 2T> cts. 


A work for every family and every physician. It I* the 

ONLY BOOK PUBLISHED 

which gives the latest scientific knowledge respecting the 
uses of water as a remedy for disease. The in¬ 
struction which It Impart? is 

PLAIN, PRACTICAL, COMPLETE. 

Every form of Bath Is described, together with the condl* 
tions to which it is adapted. 

GOOD HEALTH. Battle ( reek, Rich. 


AND VEGETARIAN MESSENGER. 


T HE above is the title of ati English Magazine pub¬ 
lished by tho Vegetarian Society of England, of 
which it la the organ. 

The principal object, of the Journal t» to odvucaio the 
principles of vegetarianism, being a most able exponentof 
this. It is, in fact, the only Journal published dovot.d ex 
elusive]/ to this branch of dietetics. Among its contribu¬ 
tors are often found tho v.amce of men eminent In tho 
world of science Cud literature, nod there cun Lc no ilonbi 
that during tho many years of ](s existence, this Journal 
haacsertel a wl ’o influent© 1u molding the opinions of 
men and women of tho best class in favor of tho non-use 
of anlrani ford. AU phases of this Interesting question 
are considered in its p :gcs in un alio manner, and anyone 
who te interested in the fcif.-jeot cannot make a bettor us*' 
of theT& cents demanded ns the subscription pric** of this 
Journal, than by becoming 0 subscriber to It, 

The sabscr pth n price may bo sent to the ofllce of pub¬ 
lication of “Good IIsaltij ’ nt this place, or to oar 
English office in charge of Miss Jennie Thayer, Interna¬ 
tional Book and Tract Depository, ?2 TJcncnge Street, 
GrlrnBby, Englnnd. Remittances may be made In postage 
stamp*, post-office order, or draft. Subscription!! ae*< 
to England should bo in postage stamps or money order. 



SEWING-MACHINE 


HAS NO EQUAL. 

PERFECT SATISFACTION 

Hew Hue Sewing: Mine Co. 

—ORANGE, MASS.— 

30 Union Square, N. Y, Chicago, III. St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex* San Francisco, Cal. 

FOR SALE BY ~ 


THE TRUE EDUCATOR , 

A lO-Puge Educational Journal, 

For TEACHERS , STUDENTS, PARENTS, and 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Devoted to the discussion of the best methods of General Ed 
ucation, and especially to the question of combining Manual 
Training with Mental Culture. 

Prieo Only 7& Cents a Vear of 12 Xnmber*. 

Also an advertising medium for schools, all kinds of school 
sin‘plies, maps, books, pianos, organs, and oilier first-class 
advertisements. Address, 

THE TRUE EDUCATOR, South Lancaster. Mum. 


Addretn, 





























Revised find Enlarged Edition. 


By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 

MmuiLck Dm Autrrtonn AunMndun 'br thu Advauaeinunt nf Science. 
Amerluitu I'ul.ii- IUnUIi A* -uuIumou, Ami'ilcnn Boololv of Ml- 
nra<eit|i|«rt. Mlolt- Suilc Moil. A»»uclatloti; Suite Hoard of Health 
ot Mii’h., fidliorof • aoo«l Health." Author *f * 4 Homo Hand- 
Book" and varUm- work* and Professor of Snuitary 
Scleiu’e In Kort Waytio Coll ego of Modloiue. 

640 OCTAVO PAGES! 28 ILLUSTRATIONS! 


LADIES' GUIDE 


¥ 


HIS tn*vr work fill* n wuot long rocogoized by Intelligent women in ntl parte or r laud, nud !» admitted by physlolutt'i to bo the most complete 
au ! t irucii-"ii " ■ i k of i 1 » kind. An eminent ludy physician pronounce '' Best Book Ever Written in the Interest of Humanity, ” 

Rising Generation, and to Alleviate the IT.a of the I’ros- 


Auother write* : ’'It is Destined to work a Great Reformation in the 
6nt-" Tlio ouihor, tu a very chaste amt delicate manner 
•ml Physiology of Reproduction, and consider* the *<-vcr*l 
Little Girl ” ‘ The Young Lady,” The Wife, and 
Ml the health nr dUm-t! of the box; iis, Education ; Morul 
iiy of Sexes; Personu! lU’imly; Morrlftfci.’: Dignity of Wifi*- 
f.lfe: Heredity; Sign*, H/fieue, Hiid Disorders of Prog- 



graphically describes the gM*«i my»(fries of lift*.—the Anntomy 
phases of woman • life, nmlcr thu respoctlvo ki’aitlbg*, "The 
The Mother," - embracing ull subject* if Intcrosi pertaining 
und Phj.ioal Culture; Cluthiug; Diet; Puberty ; Mental E’|aal- 
hood; Prevention of Conception; Criminal Ahortton: riunrcnr 
uancy ; Complications of Labor; Symptoms nud Treatment fur 


IMaessfs of Women; and r» Appendix giving rollout' I home trentmetit for Disease* of Childhood; Instruction fur Baths; Swedish Movements; 
PintUral Treatment; Electricity; Massage: many VNlUatdc Dietetic Keoipe*; Modli’ltial Kocipes and Prescriptions. 

SELLS RAPIDLY IIY SUBSCRIPTION ! -«» 

No other Vork Combines so much of Interest and Value to the Masses ! 



WIEN and WOMEN. 


Seud # \ fur Hiuuple ropy and complete eaa«a*»lrg 
outilt. ur # 1 . »» for outfit wlthunt tauiple ropy. 

Address. n. D. CONDIT & 


HEALTH - 1 DISEASE, 


CO., Publishers, Des Moines, Iowa . 



The following list of twenty-five new four-page tracts deals with almost every phase 
of the 


Great Health Question, 

Including the subject of Narcotics and Stimulants . The subject is considered 
from a scientific standpoint, and the arguments made are striking and convincing. 

ZEj^aolt Tir^ot is Illustrated 


By a fine engraving made expressly for this series of tracts. They are just the thing for gen¬ 
eral circulation by Health and Temperance Organizations, and are offered at very low 
rates. More than One and a Quarter Millions of these Tracts were sold in advance 
of publication :— 


1. The Code of Health. 

2. How to Live a Century. 

Pure Air. 

ft. flow to Ventilate a Home. 

5. A Back Yard Examined. 

<>. Inventory of a Cellar. 

7. Wlial-8 In the Well i 

8. Cayenne and Its Congeners. 

9. A Eiv© II os; Examined. 

lO. A Peep into a Packing House. 

1 l. The Contents of a Tea-Pot. 

12. Tea Tasters. 

13. Tea Drinking and Nervousness. 


SINGLE PACKAGES, post-paid, - - $ .10 

12 “ " - 1.00 
25 M ” 2,00 
J00 " - 5.00 


14 . Tea Topers. 

15. Tea and Tippling. 

10. Tobacco Poisoning. 

17. A Relic of Barhurism. 

18. Tobacco Blindness. 

19. Science vs. Tobacco-Using. 

20. The Smoke Nuisance. 

21. The Rum Family. 

22. A Drunkard's Stomach. 

23. Gin Elvers. 

24. A Bum Blossom. 

25. Alcoholism. 

above actual cost. They are believed 

They are beautifully printed on 

300 PACKAGES. - 13.50 

500 « - - - 20.00 

1000 “ - 35.00 


These Tracts are sold at a very small advance 
to be the cheapest literature of the kind ever published, 
fine paper. Prices are as follows :— 


Put up in neat packages of 25 each. Address, 

HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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UT8 INSTITUTION^ one of the buildings of which is shown in the cut, Stands Without a 
Rival in the perfection and completcucsa of its appointments. The following re a few of 
^ the epec’al methods employed: Turkish. Russian, Roman. Thermo-Electric, ilcctro-Va¬ 
por. E/ectro-Hydric, Electro-Chemical. Hot Air, Vapor, an ' every form of Water Burh Electricity 
in every form. Swedish Movements—Manual and Mechrm^a—Massage. Pneumatic Treatment. 
Vacuum Treatment, Sun Baths. All other remedial agents of known curative value employed. 

A "NT AET1FICIAL CXjI2v£^.T^- 

Secured p, r it IO ju> needing special care during the cold months. SPECIAL DEPARTM NTS fur the 
treatment of diseases **f the EYE, EAR. NOSE, THROATLUNGS, and Diseases of W mien, 

Good Water, Perfect Ventilation, Steam Heating, Perfect Sewerage. 

The managers have permission to refer to lending members of the medical profession. For 
circulars, with particulars, address 

J&l IttOMCAI* mid gfJRGICAIi SAMTAKIHI, Kallle ( rn k, Hkhlgan. 
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